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The  New  College  Calendar 


In  September,  1968,  St.  Andrews  inaugurated  a  new  academic  calendar  and 
a  new  program  popularly  known  as  the  4-1-4  program.  This  calendar  divides  the 
academic  year  into  three  terms:  the  first  term  contains  four  months;  the  second 
term,  one  month;  the  third  term,  four  months.  The  fall  term  begins  after  Labor 
Day  in  September  and  ends  with  the  Christmas  vacation;  the  month  of  January 
constitutes  the  winter  term;  the  spring  term  begins  in  February  and  ends  in  late 
May  or  early  June. 

This  calendar  has  many  advantages.  Work  in  the  first  term  is  not  frequently 
interrupted  by  vacations,  and  examinations  are  over  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. Classes  will  meet  more  frequently,  four  or  five  times  a  week,  and  students 
will  take  fewer  courses,  four  courses  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  and  one  course 
in  the  winter  term.  During  the  winter  term  independent  study,  seminar  work 
and  off-campus  activities  will  be  stressed.  Both  students  and  professors  will 
concentrate  their  interest  and  attention  upon  one  subject  in  this  term  and  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  many  educational  activities  not  possible  in  the  more 
conventional  academic  program.  A  wide  range  of  cooperation  with  other  col- 
leges in  the  4-1-4  program  will  also  now  become  possible. 


CALENDAR  FOR1S68-196S 


Fall  Term 

September     1-5  Sunday-Thursday 

5  Thursday 

6  Friday 

October         5  Saturday 

18-24  Friday-Thursday 

28  Monday 

November     1-4  Friday-Monday 


4-16 
26 

Monday-Saturday 
Tuesday 

December     2 

Monday 

10 
11 
12 
18 
19 
21 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Winter  Term 

January          6 

Monday 

February        1 

Saturday 

Spring  Term 

February         2-4 
4 
5 
13 

Sunday-Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 

March  19-25  Wednesday-Tuesday 

28  Friday 

29  Saturday 

April  8  Tuesday 

11-14  Friday-Monday 


16-30     Wednesday-Wednesday 
25-26     Friday-Saturday 


May              14 

Wednesday 

15 

Thursday 

16 

Friday 

22 

Thursday 

22 

Thursday 

25 

Sunday 

26 

Monday 

Summer  Term  1969 

June                9 

Monday 

August  16  Saturday 

'Required  of  all  seniors.  Either  of  the  three- 
"Required  of  sophomores  and  all  students 


Freshman  Orientation 

Registration 

Classes  begin  (8:00  a.m.) 

Parents  Day 

Mid-term  testing  period 

Mid-term  grades  due 

'Graduate  Record  Examination 

(Friday  2-6  p.m.;  Saturday  9  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

Monday  1:30-5  p.m.) 
Pre-registration  for  winter  and  spring  terms 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  (5:00  p.m.) 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends — classes  resume 

(8:00  a.m.) 
Fall  term  classes  end  (5:00  p.m.) 
Reading  Day 
Examinations  begin 
Examinations  end  (5:00  p.m.) 
Dormitories  close  (12  Noon) 
Fall  Term  grades  due 


Winter  term  begins 
Winter  term  ends 


Orientation  of  new  students 

Registration 

Spring  term  classes  begin  (8:00  a.m.) 

Winter  term  grades  due 

Mid-term  testing  period 

Mid-term  grades  due 

Easter  vacation  begins  (12:00  Noon) 

Easter  vacation  ends — classes  resume  (8:00  a.m.) 
'Graduate  Record  Examination 

(Friday  2-6  p.m.;  Saturday  9  a.m. -12:30  p.m.; 
Monday  1:30-5  p.m.) 
Pre-registration  for  summer  and  fall  terms 
'Sophomore  Testing  Program 

Spring  term  classes  end  (5:00  p.m.) 

Reading  Day 

Examinations  begin 

Senior  grades  due 

Examinations  end  (5:00  p.m.) 

Baccalaureate/Graduation 

All  grades  due 


Summer  term  begins 
Summer  term  ends 

day  series  may  be  selected. 

enrolled  in  Christianity  and  Culture  202. 


AIM 


In  the  philosophy  to  which  it  is  committed  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College  is  avowedly  Christian.  The  college  was 
established  by  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Its  Trustees  are  elected  by  this 
Synod. 

To  symbolize  this  commitment  it  is  planned  to  place  the 
college  chapel  at  the  center  of  the  campus;  in  similar  fashion 
the  Christianity  and  Culture  program  has  been  placed  at  the 
heart  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  educational  experience  seen  as 
a  whole  there  is  a  continuing  concern  to  combine  effectively 
the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual. 

In  more  specific  terms,  the  college  program  is  designed 
to  develop  in  the  students  who  attend  St.  Andrews  such  char- 
acteristics and  attitudes  as  the  following: 

(1)  A  disciplined,  informed,  and  inquiring  mind  marked 
by  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  express  ideas  effectively. 

(2)  A  breadth  of  intellectual  sympathy  that  will  include 
awareness  of  the  major  cultural  achievements  of  Western  civi- 
lization and  of  the  emerging  non-Western  cultures. 

(3)  A  growing  and  informed  Christian  faith  that  finds  ex- 
pression in  genuine  commitment  to  Christ  and  the  church  as 
well  as  in  the  work  to  which  the  alumni  of  the  college  are 
called. 

(4)  An  intelligent  concern  for  the  realization  of  Christian 
and  democratic  values  not  only  in  personal  relations  but  also 
in  national  and  international  affairs. 

(5)  A  desire  for  continued  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
growth. 

(6)  Physical  and  emotional  health  and  vitality. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  is  a  private  four-year  liberal  arts  college 
for  men  and  women,  established  by  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States.  The  new  academic  curriculum  has  focused  national 
attention  on  St.  Andrews.  Programs  are  offered  in  the  liberal  arts  and  the 
sciences  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  the  Teacher  Education  program 
is  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  and 
the  School  of  Music  provides  accredited  programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  degree.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  in  several  cooperative 
programs. 

Location 

St.  Andrews  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Laurinburg,  twice  an  "All-America" 
city  and  the  county  seat  of  Scotland  County.  Its  location  at  the  edge  of  the 
famous  Sandhills  Country  gives  students  a  pleasant  setting  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion. Laurinburg's  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  nearby  winter  resorts  of  Southern 
Pines  and  Pinehurst.  The  area  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  azaleas,  camelias, 
dogwood,  and  longleaf  pine.  Laurinburg  is  at  the  junction  of  U.S.  routes  401, 
15,  501,  and  74.  These  arteries,  plus  bus  service  and  proximity  to  air  service, 
make  Laurinburg  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  college  is  served 
by  the  Seaboard  Coast  Line  Railroad  via  Hamlet  and  Fayetteville,  and  by  Pied- 
mont Airlines  through  Fayetteville.  Laurinburg-Maxton  Airport,  a  general  avia- 
tion field  with  6,500-foot  runways,  is  within  six  miles  of  the  campus. 

Accreditation 

The  college  is  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  It  is  an  institutional  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music  and  holds  membership  in  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  the  American  Association  of  Colleges,  the  North  Carolina  Foun- 
dation of  Church-Related  Colleges,  and  the  Piedmont  University  Center.  The 
athletic  program  is  approved  by  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letics (NAIA)  membership  in  District  #26. 

Campus 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  college  is  its  new,  contemporary  style 
campus  situated  on  820  acres  of  rolling  land,  most  of  which  lies  in  the  city 
limits.  Leading  educational  consultants  were  employed  to  work  with  expert 
architects  and  landscape  architects  to  translate  Christian  educational  philosophy 
into  modern  construction.  Design  of  the  campus  won  for  its  architect  a  first- 
place  citation  in  national  competition. 


Most  of  the  campus  buildings  are  grouped  on  the  northern  and  southern 
banks  of  a  70-acre  lake.  The  three  major  buildings  for  academic  work — the 
library,  liberal  arts  building,  and  the  Vardell  Building — are  on  the  southern  bank; 
facilities  for  student  housing,  recreation  and  extra-curricular  activities  are  con- 
centrated on  the  northern  side.  A  causewalk  restricted  to  pedestrians  links  the 
two  areas.  The  beauty  of  the  campus  is  enhanced  by  placement  of  power  and 
telephone  lines  underground.  All  permanent  buildings  are  linked  to  a  central 
air-conditioning  and  heating  system.  Ramps  and  other  design  features  of  every 

building  accommodate  students  with  physical  limitations. 

in  The  DETAMBLE  LIBRARY,  at  the  center  of  campus  academic  life,  is  a  beau- 

tiful three-story  building  near  the  lake  on  the  academic  side.  Gifts  for  its  con- 
struction came  from  many  sources,  the  largest  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Winston-Salem  out  of  the  F.  J.  DeTamble  legacy,  with  others  from  the 
Z.  Smith  Reynolds  and  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Foundation.  Its  air  of  quiet 
spaciousness  produces  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  study  and  work.  The  seat- 
ing capacity  of  260  includes  many  individual  study  carrels.  Shelf  space  is  pro- 
vided for  60,000  volumes  and  more  than  50,000  are  now  in  the  collection. 
Eight  to  nine  thousand  volumes  are  being  added  each  year  and  850  current 
periodicals  and  newspapers  are  received. 

The  Scottish  collection  consists  of  about  800  volumes  of  Scottish  history 
and  literature,  especially  interesting  because  of  the  Scottish  heritage  of  the 
college  and  of  the  region  in  which  St.  Andrews  is  located.  The  music  laboratory 
collection  containing  nearly  1,500  scores  and  more  than  1,000  records,  and 
provided  with  listening  booths,  is  housed  in  the  Vardell  Building. 

The  rare  book  collection  contains  valuable  17th  and  19th  Century  books 
and  manuscripts  of  interest  to  the  scholar  and  research  student,  including  sev- 
eral recent  gifts  from  Mr.  Philip  Diehl. 

THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE  BUILDING,  housing  academic  activities 
within  an  area  of  64,000  square  feet,  stands  to  the  east  of  the  library.  One-story 
on  the  south  side,  the  building  changes  to  two-story  height  on  the  lake  front 
and  has  two  enclosed  landscaped  courtyards.  It  contains  17  lecture-classrooms, 
seven  science  laboratories,  two  seminar  rooms,  three  business  education  rooms, 
language  laboratory  with  the  latest  in  modern  equipment,  250-seat  liberal 
studies  auditorium  equipped  with  visual  aids,  faculty  lounge,  32  faculty  offices, 
and  an  exhibition  lobby  area.  All  laboratories  have  excellent  modern  equipment. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  closed  circuit  television  and  audio-visual  instruc- 
tion, not  only  in  this  building  but  throughout  the  campus. 


The  new  SCIENCE  BUILDING,  to  be  connected  to  the  Liberal  Arts  Building 
by  a  common  Teaching  Auditorium,  has  been  designed  by  the  college  architect, 
and  is  the  next  building  to  be  constructed.  It  will  provide  superior  facilities  for 
instruction  both  in  the  sciences  and  the  liberal  arts. 

THE  VARDELL  MUSIC  BUILDING,  to  the  west  of  the  library,  forms  the  third 
side  of  what  will  become  a  quadrangle  of  academic  buildings.  It  contains  in- 
strument storage  room,  choral-recital  hall  and  robe  storage,  two  music  theory 
classrooms,  a  music  education  classroom,  eight  studios  for  organ  and  piano, 
18  practice  rooms,  music  listening-room,  library,  and  faculty  offices.  The  build- 
ing is  soundproof  throughout. 

THE  STUDENT  CENTER  makes  effective  use  of  glass  and  sunlight,  and  over- 
looks the  lake  on  the  residential  side  of  the  campus.  The  center  of  campus 
social  life,  it  houses  the  student  lounges,  television  room,  music-listening  room, 
recreational  facilities,  snack  bar,  post  office,  student  book  store,  student  activ- 
ity offices,  and  cafeteria. 

THE  EIGHT  DORMITORIES  are  single  and  multiple-story  to  accommodate 
96  and  114  students  to  a  building.  The  single-story  buildings  are  constructed 
around  courtyards.  One  outstanding  feature  of  all  dormitories,  especially  con- 
ducive to  developing  a  spirit  of  student  family  living,  is  the  small  group  unit 
to  accommodate  12  or  16  students.  These  units  include  bedrooms,  bath,  and  a 
lounge.  Laundry  facilities  are  conveniently  located  in  each  dormitory.  In  addi- 
tion, each  dormitory  has  a  reception  area,  residence  hall  director's  apartment, 
and  all  required  auxiliary  facilities.  The  men's  dormitory  area  is  to  the  west  of 
the  Student  Center;  the  women's  dormitories,  to  the  east. 

Near  the  men's  dormitories  are  these  physical  education  facilities:  all- 
weather  track,  Clark  Field  for  baseball,  lighted  all-weather  tennis  courts,  soccer 
and  hockey  fields,  and  a  golf  practice  area  with  a  par  three  course  of  seven 
holes. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  BUILDING  is  in  a  convenient  location  be- 
tween the  two  residence  areas.  Designed  to  undergird  the  St.  Andrews  program 
of  athletics  for  men  and  women  with  an  emphasis  on  lifetime  sports,  it  is  a 
focal  point  of  student  life.  The  Harris  basketball  court  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  1,200  and  can  be  converted  for  several  intramural  games.  The  Olympic  size 
O'Herron  swimming  pool  is  available  for  year-round  use,  as  are  the  bowling 
alleys,  handball  courts,  game  room,  wrestling  and  weight  rooms.  Offices  for 
the  physical  education  staff,  provided  by  the  McNair  family,  are  next  to  the 
three  classrooms.  Other  facilities  include  lockers  and  dressing  rooms  and  ac- 
commodations for  visiting  teams. 

THE  POWER  PLANT,  an  attractive,  modern  building  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  campus,  houses  the  latest  equipment  for  heating  and  air  conditioning 
the  entire  campus.  It  is  also  the  center  for  the  electrical  distribution  system. 

At  present  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  THE  CHAPEL,  and  THE  IN- 
FIRMARY are  housed  in  temporary  quarters,  as  is  the  work  in  painting  and 
sculpture.  A  fund-raising  campaign  now  in  progress  will  provide  funds  for 
several  new  buildings,  including  the  John  Blue  Administration  Building,  the 
Belk  Chapel,  and  a  science  building.  This  campaign  also  will  finance  a  high- 
rise  dormitory  for  300,  expansion  of  the  Student  Center,  and  doubling  of  the 
library  within  the  next  several  years. 
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History 

In  the  early  1950's  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina  were  faced  with  the 
problem  of  too  many  colleges  for  their  financial  resources.  They  obtained  a 
grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  conduct  an  over-all  study  of  the  program 
of  Christian  higher  education  in  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  was  a  decision  by  the  Synod  in  1955  to  merge  several  of  its 
colleges  into  one  at  a  new  site. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  with  representation  from  the  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  the  merging  schools  after  these  boards  had  signed  the  agreement 
of  consolidation.  The  official  agreement  of  consolidation  was  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Raleigh  on  May  28,  1958,  and  was  called  the  Charter  of 
the  Consolidated  Presbyterian  College. 

Subsequently,  another  foundation  grant  enabled  the  Synod  to  conduct  a 
study  leading  to  the  new  features  of  the  St.  Andrews  curriculum  and  student 
life.  Long  periods  of  planning  by  the  Board  went  into  the  campus  design,  the 
curriculum  and  administrative  organization  of  the  new  college. 

St.  Andrews  was  named  in  late  1960  after  a  careful  study  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  name  has  great  historical  and  tradi- 
tional significance  in  the  Protestant  heritage.  Not  only  was  Andrew  one  of 
Christ's  disciples,  but  he  also  became  a  symbol  of  Christian  evangelism  in  the 
history  of  the  church.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  Scotland  was  a  key  point 
in  the  development  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Scotland.  The  name  "Andrew" 
is  Greek  and  means  "manhood"  or  "valor." 

The  merging  institutions  contributed  years  of  experience  and  time-honored 
traditions  to  the  new  college.  Flora  Macdonald  College,  named  for  the  colorful 
Scottish  heroine,  was  founded  in  Red  Springs  by  Fayetteville  Presbytery  in  1896. 
First  called  Red  Springs  Seminary,  the  name  was  changed  in  1903  to  Southern 
Presbyterian  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music  in  recognition  of  its  outstand- 
ing academic  program  in  music.  In  1914  Dr.  James  A.  Macdonald  of  Toronto 
suggested  that  the  name  be  changed  to  Flora  Macdonald. 

In  1928  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men  in  Maxton,  and  that  institution  rendered 
valuable  service  to  North  Carolina  youth  until  it  became  a  part  of  St.  Andrews. 
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ADMISSIONS 

An  education  at  St.  Andrews  can  be  an  adventure — exciting  and  rewarding. 
In  order  to  take  the  greatest  advantage  possible  of  the  opportunities  here,  the 
student  must  prepare  himself  adequately. 

In  its  admissions  policy  St.  Andrews  adheres  to  sound  educational  practice. 
The  prime  factor  in  considering  each  prospective  student  is  his  potential  ability 

to  achieve  a  rewarding  and  exciting  college  career. 

14  St.  Andrews  feels  that,  if  academically  qualified,  a  student  should  not  be 

denied  entrance  because  of  financial   need.   Naturally,   the  college  expects  its 

students  to  pay  as  much  of  their  costs  as  possible.  However,  within  the  limits 
of  its  resources,  St.  Andrews  will  supplement  an  individual  student's  funds  with 
scholarships,  grants-in-aid  and  loans.  Students  on  academic  probation  are  not 
eligible  for  financial  aid. 

St.  Andrews  is  committed  to  the  education  of  those  persons  who  are  seek- 
ing a  college  with  excellent  standards  of  scholarship  in  a  Christian  atmosphere. 
The  application  of  every  such  person  desiring  this  type  of  educational  experi- 
ence will  be  welcomed  and  carefully  examined. 

Types  of  Admission 

For  admission  as  a  freshman,  the  requirements  will  normally  include  grad- 
uation from  a  high  school  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Preparatory  training  should  emphasize  the  traditional  academic  subjects. 
The  recommended  high  school  credits  include 

English  4  units 

Foreign  Language  2  units 

Mathematics  (Algebra,  2; 

Plane  Geometry,  1)  3  units 

Social  Sciences  2  units 

Natural  Sciences  2  units 

Electives  3  or  more  units 

If  the  applicant  has  not  taken  all  the  recommended  subjects,  the  applica- 
tion will  not  be  denied  for  this  reason  alone,  provided  course  credits  are  rea- 
sonably similar.  However,  if  the  applicant  has  a  year  or  more  of  high  school 
remaining,  he  should  make  every  effort  to  take  the  rest  of  his  study  in  the  rec- 
ommended fields. 


Students  wishing  to  transfer  to  St.  Andrews  from  other  colleges  will  be 
admitted  to  advanced  standing,  provided  they  meet  the  academic  standards  of 
St.  Andrews  and  submit  the  admissions  credentials  indicated  below.  Only  grades 
of  "C"  or  higher  are  accepted  for  transfer  credit.  A  maximum  of  19  course 
credits  will  be  accepted  from  a  junior  college. 

The  college  admits  a  limited  number  of  special  students  who  have  been 
graduated  from  secondary  schools  but  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
These  students  are  classified  as  Special  Non-degree  Students  and  do  not  have 
class  standing.  Students  carrying  fewer  than  three  courses  because  of  reasons 
of  health  or  other  special  considerations  will  pay  according  to  the  reduced  rates 
listed  on  page  28.  Those  persons  enrolled  for  studio  courses  only  in  the  School 
of  Music  are  classified  as  Special  Non-degree  Students. 

St.  Andrews  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  those  applicants  who,  because 
of  ability  and  achievement,  have  proved  to  be  superior  in  their  college  prepara- 
tory study.  Such  persons  may  be  considered  for  admission  before  completion 
of  their  high  school  program.  St.  Andrews  also  gives  college  credit  for  a  score 
of  4  or  above  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests  administered  by  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  and  will  excuse  students  from  a  college  course  on  a  score 
of  3.  This  policy  applies  only  to  courses  which  are  similar  to  those  in  our  pro- 
grams of  study.  Applicants  who  wish  to  apply  for  advanced  placement  on  this 
basis  should  write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  for  details. 

Admissions  Procedure 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  decide  upon  each  application  on  its  own 
merits,  and  every  applicant  will  receive  individual  attention.  For  admission  to 
St.  Andrews,  all  applicants  must  follow  the  procedure  outlined  below: 

1.  Application  forms  and  other  information  relating  to  admission  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  A  fee  of  $15  should  accom- 
pany the  completed  application  when  it  is  returned.  This  fee  covers  the 
cost  of  processing  and  cannot  be  refunded  or  applied  to  other  fees  of 
the  college. 

2.  St.  Andrews  requires  applicants  to  take  the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
and  Three  Achievement  Tests,  including  Mathematics  and  English  Com- 
position. The  Writing  Sample  is  not  required  and  should  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  an  Achievement  Test.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  are 
used  for  admissions  purposes,  so  applicants  are  advised  to  take  this  test 
early  in  the  senior  year.  Achievement  Test  scores  are  used  for  placement 
purposes — to  assist  in  placing  students  in  college  classes  suited  to  their 
ability  and  achievement.  Applicants  should  take  Achievement  Tests  at 
the  most  advantageous  time,  such  as  when  a  high  school  course  termi- 
nates. 

Any  Achievement  Tests  other  than  English  Composition  and  Mathe- 
matics should  be  chosen  with  the  applicant's  college  major  and  proper 
placement  in  mind.  For  example,  an  applicant  who  plans  to  major  in 
chemistry  should  take  the  Achievement  Test  in  chemistry. 

If  the  applicant's  high  school  cannot  provide  application  information 
for  CEEB  tests,  applicants  should  write  to  the 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

for  the    Bulletin    of   Information,   obtainable   without    charge.    Separate 

booklets  describing  the  tests  and  giving  sample  questions  and  answers 

will  be  given  to  each  registered  candidate  at  no  additional  cost. 
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3.  A  transcript  of  high  school  credits  (and  all  college  credits,  including 
summer  school  work,  in  the  case  of  transfer  students)  should  be  sent 
directly  to  the  St.  Andrews  Admissions  Office  from  the  high  school  or 
college(s)  the  applicant  has  attended. 

4.  Evidence  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  former  school  or  last  college 
attended  and  demonstrated  ability  to  do  satisfactory  academic  work  is 
expected  of  transfer  students. 

5.  A  health  recbrd  will  be  furnished  for  completion  and  return  during  the 
application  process. 

6.  Early  Admission.  A  student  who  wishes  to  apply  for  Early  Admission 
should  be  certain  that  his  application,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores 
secured  in  the  spring  of  the  junior  year,  and  all  necessary  references 
reach  the  Admissions  Office  by  October  20.  Indication  should  be  made 
on  the  application  that  Early  Admission  is  requested.  Students  accepted 
under  this  plan  will  be  notified  about  November  10. 

7.  Regular  Admission.  Students  applying  for  Regular  Admission  will  be 
notified  of  acceptance  beginning  January  15. 

Acceptance  by  St.  Andrews 

The  application  will  be  reviewed  as  soon  as  all  the  required  material  is  on 
hand.  If  the  applicant  is  accepted  for  admission,  he  will  be  required  to  make 
a  deposit  of  $25  in  order  to  hold  a  place  in  the  next  entering  class.  This  deposit 
will  be  credited  on  the  semester  account.  An  additional  deposit  of  $50  ($75 
after  May  1)  is  required  when  he  reserves  a  room  in  the  dormitory.  This  deposit 
will  be  credited  to  the  semester  account.  The  deposits  are  not  refundable  unless 
the  student  is  later  denied  admission  to  the  college. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 


The  life  of  St.  Andrews  students  is  directed  toward  the  goal  of  fullness  in 
living  and  learning  together.  The  academic  program,  social  activities,  citizen- 
ship, religion  and  recreation  all  make  a  contribution.  The  academic  program  is 
designed  to  bring  about  intellectual  competence,  familiarity  with  the  learning 
process,  skill  and  knowledge  in  special  fields,  and  climaxes  with  the  awarding 
of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

In  the  social  life  of  the  campus,  the  emphasis  is  on  group  living  and  the 
student  has  many  opportunities  to  develop  confidence  and  poise  in  social  ac- 
tivities. Individual  responsibility  is  the  keynote  of  student  citizenship.  Student 
government  helps  plan  and  regulate  the  campus  life  through  the  Senate,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Student  Judiciary.  The  religious  life  on  the  campus  is  centered 
in  chapel  programs  and  other  activities  which  provide  experiences  in  worship 
and  spiritual  growth. 


Today's  Students:  The  National  Trend 

Throughout  our  nation,  today's  students  are  involved  in  a  continuing  effort 
to  find  themselves  and  their  place  in  the  world.  They  are  caught  up  in  the  find- 
ing and  articulation  of  goals  that  are  relevant  to  them  as  individuals  and  to  their 
personal  growth  and  development.  They  are  asking  questions  about  educational 
goals  and  experience  that  lack  relevance  to  the  modern  world,  about  traditional 
curriculum  patterns,  and  about  bland,  impersonal,  rigid  administrative  regu- 
lations. 

The  innovative  academic  life  on  which  St.  Andrews  was  established  is  now 
serving  as  the  spirit  behind  the  development  of  a  student  life  program  compa- 
rable to  it  in  openness  and  student  involvement. 

St.  Andrews  is  among  that  active  group  of  colleges  willing  to  listen  with 

]_8  critical  attention  to  voices  of  today's  students.   It  is  finding  that  by  and   large 

these  bright  young  men  and  women,  coming   better  prepared   and   educated 

than  any  previous  group  of  students,  are  serious,  informed,  dedicated,  honest, 
and  sincere.  They  desire  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  college  and 
of  the  community,  and  ask  to  use  their  talents  in  constructive  ways. 

In  line  with  students'  wish  to  be  involved,  St.  Andrews  is  working  to  de- 
velop a  strong  feeling  of  identification  with  the  college — its  problems,  its  trials, 
its  objectives,  and  its  efforts.  And  it  is  offering  the  student  the  chance  to  assume 
responsibility  for  his  education,  to  exercise  self-discipline  in  his  behavior,  and 
to  provide  self-direction  in  his  personal  and  intellectual  growth.  This  concept 
of  individual  freedom  exercised  with  responsibility,  controlled  by  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  peers,  suitemates,  small  group  pressure,  and  college,  as  well 
as  personal  image,  is  proving  more  acceptable  and  more  effective  than  the  old 
idea  of  the  college  administration  acting  in  loco  parentis. 

A  Spirit  of  Inquiry,  An  Openness  to  Change 

St.  Andrews  seeks  to  help  students  ascertain  and  express  their  needs  for 
individual  understanding  and  growth  and  their  relation  to  the  world  and  life. 
In  contrast  to  larger  institutions  where  there  is  little  contact  with  faculty,  St. 
Andrews,  because  of  its  size,  but  also  because  of  the  concern  manifest  by  many 
professors,  is  a  school  where  students  have  access  to  instructors,  and  instruc- 
tors have  more  than  a  behind-the-lectern  personality. 

Classes  are  often  small  enough  to  permit  give-and-take  discussion  and  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Informal  discussion  continues  in  the  halls,  in  offices,  on  the 
campus,  and  through  "Let's  Talk  It  Over"  sessions  on  Thursday  nights  in  the 
cafeteria.  Seminars  for  upperclassmen  offer  students  the  chance  to  suggest  and 
pursue,  under  informed  direction,  topics  or  interests  or  ideas  they  want  to  study 
in  depth,  and  to  react  to  questions  of  fellow  students  and  professors. 


Intellectual  competence  of  the  faculty,  the  opportunities  to  ask  questions 
and  find  answers,  the  exposure  to  stimulating  ideas  and  divergent  viewpoints — 
all  contribute  to  a  viable  atmosphere  for  the  student  who  takes  his  education 
seriously  and  takes  seriously  the  possibilities  inherent  in  self-directed  study  and 
active  participation  in  the  many  areas  open  to  him  in  the  academic  and  student 
life  program. 

Student  Participation 

In  line  with  openness  in  academic  inquiry,  St.  Andrews  is  striving  to  de- 
velop a  Student  Life  concept  that  is  equally  forthright  and  honest,  allowing 
students  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  live  and  experience  many  different  ap- 
proaches to  life's  problems,  both  on  and  off  campus. 

At  a  recent  SUSCA  (Southern  Universities  Student  Government  Association) 
meeting,  St.  Andrews  representatives  came  back  feeling  that  "St.  Andrews  is  far 
ahead  of  other  colleges  represented  in  the  areas  of  student  government  and 
student  responsibility  for  disciplinary  action.  We  possess  an  unusually  well- 
developed  judicial  structure  which  contributes  to  a  feeling  of  mutual  concern 
and  action  by  students  and  faculty.  St.  Andrews  has  based  its  principle  and 
practice  on  the  fact  that  the  judicial  system  can  have  a  serious  and  far-reaching 
effect  on  students  as  individuals." 

The  Student  Association 

The  very  active  Student  Cabinet  heads  up  the  Student  Association  which  is 
made  up  of  all  students  of  the  college.  The  Cabinet  is  the  executive  body  con- 
sisting of  leaders  of  all   major  boards  and  activities,   together  with   the  chief 

elected  officers  of  the  student  body.  The  Attorney  General's  staff  is  the  chief         

judicial  agency  of  the  Association  and  includes  elected  and  appointed  repre-           ]_9 
sentatives.  

The  Student  Senate,  with  representatives  from  each  class  and  residence 
group,  serves  as  the  chief  legislative  body  of  the  Association.  The  major  di- 
visions and  various  departments  of  the  student  body  have  faculty  and  staff 
advisers,  usually  of  their  own  choosing,  to  assist  with  programs  of  student 
groups. 

Variety  of  Student  Activities 

Our  students  come  from  21  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  nine 
foreign  countries.  Wide  geographic  distribution  implies  broad  cultural  back- 
grounds, and  students'  interests  and  experiences  vary  greatly.  In  an  effort  to 
offer  something  of  value  to  each  student,  and  in  line  with  its  manifold  possi- 
bilities for  growth  in  academic,  social,  religious,  recreational,  and  citizenship 
activity,  St.  Andrews  is  widening  its  cultural  program  and  outlook. 

Our  location  in  rural  Eastern  North  Carolina  is  one  which  challenges  both 
students  and  the  college  administration  to  overcome  some  of  the  problems 
created  by  distance  from  metropolitan  areas,  and  to  discover  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  present  on  a  campus  located  away  from  highly  populated 
sections. 

Our  present  cultural  program  is  extensive.  It  includes  lectures  and  concerts 
sponsored  by  the  Assemblies  and  Public  Events  Committee,  recitals  by  students 
and  faculty,  a  minimum  of  four  outstanding  plays  by  the  Highland  Players,  a 
regular  film  program  sponsored  by  the  Student  Center  Board,  art  exhibits  by 
students  and  faculty,  traveling  exhibits,  and  pop  concerts  and  dances  arranged 
and  presented  by  the  students  through  various  boards  and  inter-class  com- 
mittees and  dormitories. 

The  new  physical  education  building  provides  a  significant  addition  to  our 
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recreation  and  sports  activities  with  the  addition  of  bowling,  billiards,  swim- 
ming, handball  and  gymnastics.  The  emphasis  in  our  athletic  program  on  life- 
time sports  which  have  a  carry-over  value  into  later  life  illustrates  the  broader 
concern  manifested  by  St.  Andrews. 

The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  is  projecting  a  program  to  provide  cultural 
and  recreational  opportunities  through  bus  service  to  nearby  events.  Faculty, 
staff,  and  students  share  transportation  to  surrounding  points.  For  the  first  time 
a  gun  club  has  been  organized  in  this  area  where  hunting  is  good  and  licenses 

available.  Rigid  controls,  understandably,  are  set  up  and  students  help  to  define 

20  ar|d  enforce  them.  Possible  future  activities  include  a  riding  club  on  the  many 

riding  paths  afforded  by  our  800-acre  campus,  a  sailing  club,  a  crew  club,  and 

a  college-owned  beach  lodge  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Students  serve  on  all  major  boards  and  committees,  and  are  often  used  as 
resource  people  where  they  do  not  serve  as  voting  members.  Students'  voices 
are  invited  and  listened  to  both  on  those  committees  dealing  with  areas  where 
students  are  primarily  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  decisions,  and  also  on 
those  where  decisions  must,  by  their  nature,  be  made  primarily  by  faculty  or 
administration. 
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Residence  Hall  Life 

Since  St.  Andrews  is  a  residential  college,  all  students  are  expected  to  live 
in  the  dormitories  on  campus,  when  available  space  permits,  unless  they  are 
living  with  parents,  guardians,  or  husbands  or  wives.  Single  undergraduate  men 
and  women  fully  admitted  but  for  whom  no  space  on  campus  can  be  assured, 
may  be  permitted  to  reside  off-campus  when  approved  by  application  to  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs.  Basic  college  regulations  apply  to  off-campus  resi- 
dents. 

Residence  hall  life  at  St.  Andrews  provides  opportunities  for  responsible 
group  living,  for  adjustment  to  conditions  new  and  different,  and  for  forming 
close  friendships  which  will  enrich  life  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  years  at 
college.  Students  live  in  small  units  of  twelve  to  sixteen  in  suites  grouped 
around  a  common  lounge.  Although  strains  and  stress  sometimes  interfere  with 
harmony  and  happiness  when  many  new  people  begin  the  process  of  living 
together,  usually  the  results  are  creative  adaptation  and  warm  relationships. 
Strong  attachments  are  formed  for  certain  suites  or  for  a  particular  dormitory, 
and  the  identity  of  the  occupants  and  the  self-discipline  and  control  exerted 
on  the  individuals  by  the  group  becomes  a  fruitful  and  creative  influence. 

The  House  Council  and  the  Residence  Director  operate  the  residence  hall, 
plan  recreational  and  fellowship  activities,  work  with  other  dormitories,  suggest 
changes  and  articulate  needs.  Staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 
coordinate  the  general  residence  hall  program. 

The  Student  Center  Dining  Hall  provides  meal  service  throughout  the 
regular  college  year  except  during  stated  vacation  and  holiday  periods.  A  snack 
bar  is  open  to  all  students  at  stipulated  hours  and  day  students  and  those  living 
off-campus  may  eat  here  or  buy  a  long-term  meal  ticket  from  the  Business 
Office. 

The  Office  of  Dean  of  Students  and  of  Student  Affairs 

Student  life  policies  and  activities  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
joint  student-faculty  Student  Life  Committee  which  works  with  the  Dean  of 
Students.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  handles  student  problems  and  residential 
areas.  The  Faculty  Executive  Committee  works  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  in 
reviewing  academic  problems  as  they  arise.  Judiciary  problems  are  handled  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  by  one  of  several  lower  courts  as  designated  by  the 
students. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  responsible  for  their  own  behavior  and  to 
direct  their  lives  responsibly  while  they  are  students  at  St.  Andrews.  Those  un- 
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willing  to  follow  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  institution  necessarily  sub- 
ject themselves  to  disciplinary  action.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  ask  any 
student  to  withdraw  when  it  becomes  clear  that  this  must  be  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  institution. 

Parental  Relations 

Parents'  attitudes  can  affect  student  adjustment  to  and  acceptance  of  the 
new  experience  of  going  to  college.  Parents  are  urged  to  permit  the  student 
to  be  "on  his  own,"  reassuring  him  with  support  and  affection,  but  refraining 
from  any  direct  interference  in  his  academic  situation.  Students  given  this 
chance  to  mature  move  toward  self-realization  and  the  realization  of  their  own 
goals  in  life. 

Parents  as  well  as  students  will  receive  academic  reports  after  each  of- 
ficial grading  period  and  will  also  be  informed  of  any  disciplinary  action. 
Students,  however,  are  expected  to  inform  their  parents  in  such  cases  and  not 
leave  the  responsibility  entirely  to  college  officials. 

The  Student  Handbook 

Student  life  programs  are  explained  more  fully  in  a  student  handbook  dis- 
tributed to  each  student  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Freshman  Orientation 
each  fall  is  under  the  direction  of  upperclassmen  and  this  activity  is  always 
carried  out  with  great  effort,  coordination,  and  intelligence. 

Honor  at  St.  Andrews 

The  St.  Andrews  Honor  Code  was  instituted  by  the  students  in  coopera- 

£.£.  tion  with  the  faculty  and  attests  to  a  belief  in  the  integrity  of  the  community 

and  to  the  individual's  responsibility  for  his  own  behavior.  Lying,  cheating,  and 

stealing  are  serious  violations  of  community  integrity  and  thus  are  the  concern 
of  all  members  of  the  community. 

The  Honor  System  of  St.  Andrews  places  the  following  offenses  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Board: 

(a)  lying  in  official  matters; 

(b)  academic  cheating,  including  plagiarism; 

(c)  stealing. 

Each  member  of  the  community  (students,  faculty,  administration  and  staff 
personnel)  bears  responsibility  for  maintaining  standards  of  conduct,  and  all 
are  pledged  to  deal  with  violations  of  honor  in  a  responsible  way. 

Each  student  upon  matriculation  at  St.  Andrews  will  sign  the  following 
pledge: 

As  a  member  of  the  honor  community  of  St.  Andrews,  I  pledge  that  I  will 
not  lie,  cheat,  or  steal,  nor  will  I  tolerate  this  conduct  in  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to  uphold  the  high 
standard  of  integrity  and  honor  of  St.  Andrews. 

Members  of  the  administration  and  faculty  of  St.  Andrews  pledge  them- 
selves to  respect  the  spirit  and  intention  of  this  Honor  Code,  and  to  support 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  Honor 
System. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  faculty  advisor  prior  to  registration  who  remains 
as  his  advisor  through  the  first  two  years.  Assistance  in  orientation  to  campus 
life,  in  planning  his  academic  program,  in  solving  non-academic  problems  is 
provided. 
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The  Dean  of  Students  and  the  College  Pastor  are  available  to  any  student 
who  wishes  to  consult  with  them,  and  their  offices  are  open  to  students  who 
ask  for  counseling,  assistance,  or  just  want  to  have  someone   listen  to  them. 

The  facilities  of  the  Presbyterian  Guidance  Center  are  open  to  individual 
students  at  periods  when  the  services  are  available.  Arrangements  have  also 
been  made  by  the  college  to  have  psychiatric  consultation  available  for  those 
who  may  benefit  from  this  level  of  professional  help. 

Religious  Life 

The  curricular  and  extracurricular  emphases  at  St.  Andrews  combine  to 
make  the  implications  of  Christianity  for  modern  life  clear  to  our  students. 

While  St.  Andrews  is  a  college  of  the  church,  it  is  not  sectarian  in  outlook. 
The  various  religious  activities  are  ecumenical  in  emphasis,  even  as  the 
Christianity  and  Culture  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  all  students  the  deepest 
possible  exposure  to  all  aspects  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Complement- 


ing  the  curriculum,  a  wide-ranging  program  of  activities  under  the  direction  of 
the  Student  Christian  Council  provides  students  and  faculty  an  opportunity  to 
celebrate  their  faith  in  worship  and  to  express  it  in  service  both  on  and  off  the 
campus.  In  this  way  an  effort  is  made  to  give  all  members  of  the  campus  com- 
munity possibilities  for  study,  worship,  and  ministry. 

A  weekly  chapel  service  is  held  for  all  students  and  faculty  to  worship 
together  as  an  academic  community.  In  these  services,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
relate  the  worship  of  Cod  to  the  particular  needs  and  experiences  of  students, 
faculty  and  staff.  In  addition  to  traditional  worship  where  the  College  Pastor, 
other  faculty  members,  students,  or  visitors  speak,  various  other  media  are  em- 
ployed to  enrich  the  worship  experiences. 

Students  are  welcomed  in  all  of  the  churches  in  Laurinburg.  These  churches 
make  every  effort  to  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  become  actively 
engaged  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

Community  Service 

24  As  a  concrete  expression  of  the  students'  wish  to  serve  their  fellowman, 
there  is  an  active  group  similar  to  the  domestic  Peace  Corps  under  the  sponsor- 
ship and  direction  of  the  Student  Christian  Council.  Students  can  work  with 
young  people  as  tutors,  with  families  as  advisers  and  assistants,  with  churches 
in  various  programs,  and  in  whatever  areas  needs  arise.  A  group  of  students 
also  go  as  a  Deputation  Team  to  present  programs  of  various  types  to  local 
churches  who  invite  them.  Students  sing  in  local  church  choirs,  teach  church 
school  classes,  become  members  of  local  churches  for  the  time  of  their  attend- 
ance at  St.  Andrews.  Pre-seminary  students  often  serve  churches  in  this  area. 

Motor  Vehicle  Use  Permits 

St.  Andrews  officials  recognize  that  motor  vehicle  operation  hazards  exist 
far  beyond  the  bounds  or  control  of  the  college  and  do  not  encourage  students 
to  bring  vehicles  to  the  campus.  Some  students,  however,  do  have  just  cause 
for  possession  of  motor  vehicles  while  enrolled  as  residents  or  non-residents. 

Students  who  believe  possession  of  an  automobile  or  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  is  necessary  may  make  an  application  for  a  permit  through  the  Office 
of  the  Campus  Engineer.  Permission,  if  granted,  requires  that  the  applicant 
have  approval  of  his  or  her  parents,  guardian,  or  spouse  if  married,  present 
evidence  of  personal  and  property  liability  protection,  and  such  other  data  as 
may  be  requested  for  supporting  the  application.  For  applicants  who  are  21 
years  of  age  or  over  and  self-supporting,  applications  must  also  bear  the  name 
of  one  of  the  above  persons  or  the  next  of  kin  to  whom  reference  may  be 
made  in  emergencies.  The  fee  for  a  motor  vehicle  permit  is  five  dollars  per 
year. 

Students  on  probation,  or  with  probationary  status  pending,  whether 
academic  or  disciplinary,  may  expect  permission  to  operate  motor  vehicles  to 
be  suspended. 
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Supervision  of  the  motor  vehicle  use  program  is  coordinated  by  a  Student 
Court  and  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  in  cooperation  with  the  campus  Secur- 
ity Officer.  Violations  of  campus  regulations  are  punished  by  fines. 

Health  and  Medical  Care 

A  College  Health  Center  with  a  full-time  Resident  Nurse,  an  Assistant 
Nurse,  and  a  College  Physician  available  for  daily  consultation  is  maintained  for 
routine  medical  and  first  aid  services  to  the  students  at  no  extra  charge.  For 
those  who  live  in  the  residence  halls,  overnight  care  in  the  Health  Center  is 
provided  when  necessary;  however,  cases  needing  special  or  more  than  casual 
bedside  attention  will  be  referred  to  a  local  hospital.  Such  special  care,  special 
medications,  and  the  services  of  medical  doctors  off-campus  are  financial  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  students  and  their  parents. 

The  College  Physician,  as  well  as  other  medical  doctors,  may  be  seen  for 
private  consultation  off-campus,  or  at  the  specific  request  of  a  student  or  parent. 
Such  services  are  not  provided  as  a  part  of  the  College  Health  Center  program. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  a  commercial  insurance  company,  a  low- 
premium  accident  and  sickness  insurance  plan  is  available  to  full-time  students. 
The  college  recommends  strongly  that  parents  secure  such  insurance  protection 
for  their  sons  and  daughters  if  adequate  coverage  is  not  provided  through  fam- 
ily or  individual  programs.  More  information  regarding  this  college-approved 
and  company-administered  plan  is  available  in  the  College  Health  Center  or  the 
Business  Office. 

Physically  Handicapped  Students 

26  From  its  beginning  the  college  has  provided  for  students  with  physical  limi- 

tations  both  a  setting  and  a  program  aimed  at  developing  their  full  potential. 

Careful  planning  by  educational  experts,  trustees,  and  the  architects  eliminated 
stairs  and  other  barriers  throughout  this  all-new  campus.  With  support  from  the 
Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  and  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Foundation,  St.  Andrews  began  in  1965  an  extensive  research  project  in  this 
area.  This  project  routinely  furnishes  student  aides  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped as  needed  to  insure  their  successful  completion  of  the  college  program. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  research  project  is  to  study  the  use  of  such  student 
aides  in  a  small  college  setting. 

Placement  Service 

One  of  the  many  services  to  students  provided  by  the  Student  Affairs  Office 
is  the  Placement  Service. 

The  goal  of  the  Placement  Service  is: 

To  promote  the  student's  personal  development  by  assisting  him  in  plan- 
ning for  future  career  opportunities. 

It  accomplishes  this  goal  by: 

Providing  occupational  literature  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Student 
Affairs  Office 

Arranging  individual  interviews  with  the  Placement  Director 
Administering  test  batteries  in  cooperation  with   the  Presbyterian  Guid- 
ance Center  located  on  campus 

Making  available  announcements  and   listings  concerning   summer  and 
part-time  employment 

Arranging  on-campus  interviews  with  representatives  of  government  and 
industry 
Establishing  a  permanent  file  for  alumni  placement. 


St.  Andrews  seeks  to  provide  an  educational  opportunity  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  which  will  afford  high  quality  instruction  and  comfortable  student 
facilities.  Tuition  and  fees  cover  only  a  part  of  the  instructional  and  operating 
cost  of  the  college.  The  difference  between  such  costs  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  students  must  be  met  by  income  from  endowment,  contributions  of  Presby- 
terian churches,  and  gifts  of  friends  who  recognize  the  value  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  St.  Andrews. 


Expenses 
Freshmen  1969-70 

Tuition 

General  Service  Fee* 

Room  Rent  and  Service 

Board 


Day  Student 
Per  Year 
$1635.00 
150.00 


Resident  Student 

Per  Year 

$1635.00 

150.00 

400.00 

610.00 


$1465.00 

$1465.00 

120.00 

120.00 

350.00 

560.00 

Total  (Guaranteed  for  4  years)  $1785.00  $2795.00 

Note:  A  four  hunded  dollar  tuition  grant  will  be  available  to  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Synod  of  North  Carolina. 

Sophomores  1969-70 

Tuition 

General  Service  Fee* 

Room  Rent  and  Service 

Board 

Total  (Guaranteed  for  3  years)  $1585.00  $2495.00 

Note:  A  four  hundred  dollar  tuition  grant  will  be  available  to  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Synod  of  North  Carolina. 

Juniors  1969-70 

Tuition 

General  Service  Fee* 

Room  Rent  and  Service 

Total  (Guaranteed  for  2  years)  $1510.00  $2395.00 

Note:  A  four  hundred  dollar  tuition  grant  will  be  available  to  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Synod  of  North  Carolina. 

Seniors  1969-70 

Tuition 

General  Service  Fee* 

Room  Rent  and  Service 

Board 

Total  $1460.00  $2295.00 

Note:  A  three  hundred  dollar  tuition  grant  will  be  available  to  applicants  for  admission 
who  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Synod  of  North  Carolina. 


$1400.00 

$1400.00 

110.00 

110.00 

340.00 

545.00 

$1350.00 

$1350.00 

110.00 

110.00 

320.00 

515.00 
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*The  General  Student  Service  Fee  covers  such  items  as  college  infirmary  services,  lab- 
oratory fees,  lecture  and  concert  series,  musical  programs,  physical  education  fees, 
library  services,  subscription  to  the  college  newspaper,  yearbook,  and  membership  in 
Student  Christian  and  Student  Government  Associations. 


Music  Fees 

Music  Majors— Per  Year  Cost  $200.00 

General  applied  music  fee  includes  all  lessons,  use 

of  practice  room  and  accompanist  when  necessary. 
Rental  of  instruments  10.00 

Other  Music  Students — Cost  per  year 

One  hour  lesson  per  week  180.00 

One  half-hour  lesson  per  week  100.00 

Accompanist  fee  30.00 

Summer  School  Music  Fees 

Applied  Music  fee  per  term  includes  practice  room  $  50.00 

General  and  Miscellaneous  Fees 

Cost  of  books  and  supplies  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  course  of 
study.  In  addition  to  these  costs,  a  reasonable  allowance  should  be  made  for 
incidental  expenditures  which  include  personal  necessities,  laundry,  clothes  and 
miscellaneous  items.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  total  will  vary  according 
to  individual  tastes,  requirements,  and  choice.  The  college  provides  many 
social,  recreational,  and  cultural  opportunities  which  may  be  enjoyed  for  little 
or  no  extra  cost. 

Application  Fee  $15.00 

28  Room  Reservation  Deposit  50.00 

Pre-Registration  Deposit  25.00 

Deferred  Payment  Fee  15.00 

Late  Registration  Fee  10.00 

Paid  only  if  the  student  registers  after  the  announced  registration  period. 
Change  of  Schedule  Fee  1.00 

This  applies  to  change   in   program    made   after  the  second   week   of  classes 

in  any  semester. 
Reduced  Hours  (per  course)  (to  be  arranged) 

Less  than  three  courses,  spring  or  fall  term. 
Graduation  Fee  15.00 

Includes  the  cost  of  diploma  and  rental  of  cap  and  gown. 
Transcript  Fee  1.00 

First  transcript  is  without  charge.  For  each  one  after  that  there  is  a  fee  of  $1.00. 
Motor  Vehicle  Permit  5.00 

Expenses  for  Physically  Handicapped  Students 

This  supplementary  financial  information  is  directed  to  those  students  who 
will  require  personal  attendant  services  during  their  enrollment  at  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College.  Our  experience  indicates  that  assistance  in  such  personal 
items  as  bathing,  bathroom  routines,  dressing,  and  care  of  hair  is  more  ap- 
propriately handled  by  adult  attendants.  Other  services  during  the  day  such  as 
handling  cafeteria  trays,  opening  doors,  mailbox  combinations,  pushing  wheel- 
chairs, and  other  activities  of  this  nature  can  be  provided  by  student  aides  from 
the  Rehabilitation  Project. 

A  careful  and  continuing  study  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  providing 
these  services  in  the  college  setting.  In  line  with  current  expenses  and  actual 
cost  records,  the  following  rates  have  been  established,  subject  to  annual 
revision: 


Attendant  care  for  one  physically  handicapped  student,  including  laundry 
service  . . . 

One  5-week  Summer  Term  $100.00 

*One  regular  term,  Fall  or  Spring  $350.00 

The  college  assumes  responsibility  for  the  hiring,  training,  and  supervision 
of  attendant  personnel.  The  college  also  handles  all  administrative  details  in- 
cluding payroll  deductions  for  FICA  and  State  and  Federal  taxes. 

All  expenses  for  student  aides  as  described  in  the  Rehabilitation  Project 
materials  are  borne  by  the  college  without  cost  to  the  physically  handicapped 
student. 

For  further  information  concerning  any  of  these  matters,  write  to: 
Director,  Rehabilitation  Project 
St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
Laurinburg,  N.  C.  28352 
*Winter  Term  included  with  the  Fall  Term. 

Application  and  Pre-Registration  Deposits 

An  application  fee  of  $15.00,  which  is  not  refundable,  is  required  of  each 
new  student.  A  pre-registration  deposit  of  $25.00  is  required  in  order  to  hold 
the  student's  place  in  the  next  entering  class.  Applicants  for  dormitory  reserva- 
tions who  file  before  May  1  must  also  make  a  room  reservation  deposit  of 
$50.00,  while  applicants  for  dormitory  space  who  file  after  May  1  must  make 
an  advance  payment  of  $75.00,  in  addition  to  the  pre-registration  deposit  of 
$25.00  and  the  $15.00  application  fee.  All  fees  except  the  application  fee  will  be 
credited  to  the  student's  account.  No  deposit  is  refundable  or  transferable  un- 
less the  applicant  is  refused  admission  by  the  college. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance 

St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  makes  available  each  year  a  student  in- 
surance program  at  a  minimum  cost  for  a  twelve-month  period.  A  letter  and  a 
brochure  will  be  mailed  to  every  student  following  his  acceptance  explaining 
this  program  in  greater  detail.  The  college  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  promo- 
tion of  good  health  for  its  students.  Therefore,  as  a  supplement  to  our  existing 
health  facilities,  we  recommend  participation  in  this  program.  The  plan  will 
cover  serious  illness  and  injury  requiring  hospitalization  and  surgery. 

Laundry  Rental  Service 

A  laundry  rental  servce  is  available  and  information  describing  the  service 
will  be  sent  to  students  after  their  acceptance.  Generally,  two  sheets,  two  bath 
towels,  two  face  towels,  and  one  pillow  case  are  furnished  for  each  student 
each  week. 

Payment  of  Accounts 

All  accounts  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  day  of  registration  for 
the  Fall  or  Spring  terms.  Sixty  percent  of  the  total  charge  is  due  in  the  Fall  and 
forty  percent  in  the  Spring.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  bills  are  set- 
tled. Parents  are  expected  either  to  furnish  students  with  checks  when  they 
register,  give  them  permission  ahead  of  time  to  write  checks,  or  to  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  tuition  payment  plan  or  bank  to  send  in  the  payment. 

Any  exception  made  to  the  above  stated  policy  must  be  cleared  prior  to 
registration  with  the  Business  Manager. 

In  order  to  meet  changing  economic  conditions,  the  Board  of  Trustees  re- 
serves the  right  to  revise  charges  upward  or  downward  as  conditions  may 
warrant. 
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These  agencies  have  registered  with  the  college  for  a  plan  to  provide 
financing  up  to  one  hundred  percent  of  the  total  educational  costs: 

1.  The  Tuition  Plan,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

2.  Educational  Funds,  Inc.,  10  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

3.  College  Assured  Plan,  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina 

Property  Damage  and  Fines 

Payment  of  all  fees,  fines,  and  claims  for  damage  to  property  or  equipment 
will  be  required  before  the  college  grants  a  degree  or  honorable  dismissal. 

Refunds 

If  a  student  withdraws  for  any  reason  within  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
Fall  or  Spring  term,  one-half  of  the  tuition  and  fees  will  be  refunded.  A  charge 
will  be  made  for  a  proportionate  share  of  the  board,  but  a  full  charge  will  be 
made  for  room  rent.  After  the  third  week,  no  refunds  are  allowed  except  for 
sickness  or  a  call  into  the  armed  services.  In  case  of  sickness  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  case  from  a  medical  doctor  is  required.  No  refunds  will  be  made 
without  an  honorable  dismissal  from  the  Dean.  Application  for  refund  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 


FINANCIAL  AID 

St.  Andrews  exists  to  serve  young  people  who  earnestly  desire  a  college 
education  and  can  demonstrate  the  potential  and  motivation  for  success  in  their 
career  here.  The  financial  responsibility  for  this  education  lies  primarily  with  the 
student  and  his  family.  However,  no  student  should  be  discouraged  from  apply- 
ing to  St.  Andrews  because  of  the  cost.  Gifts  from  the  church  and  other  friends, 
together  with  general  funds  administered  by  the  College,  make  possible  a 
financial  aid  program  to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  of  every  student. 

TYPES  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships 

Academic  scholarships  are  available  to  students  with  outstanding  ability 
and  achievement. 

The  Vardell  Scholarship  is  the  highest  academic  award  of  the  College.  Ten 
Vardell  Scholars  are  chosen  each  year  in  competition,  with  stipends  ranging 
from  $200-$2800  for  each  of  four  years. 

The  Presidential  Scholarships  are  reserved  for  a  number  of  finalists  in  the 
Vardell  Competition  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $100. 

The  Valedictorian  Scholarships  recognize  students  who  have  ranked  first  in 
their  high  school  graduating  class,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  $250. 

Other    non-competitive    scholarships    for    qualified    students    include    The 
Robert  C.  and  Sadie  G.  Anderson  Scholarships,  the  Richard  Neill  Scholarships, 
the  L  Richardson  Scholarships,  the  Lettie  Pate  Whitehead  Scholarships,  and  the 
Lucy  Steele  Memorial  Scholarships  for  North  Carolina  Presbyterians  interested          «jl 
in  a  church  vocation.  

The  Sophomore  Honor  Scholarships  of  $500  each  are  awarded  annually  to 
the  four  Sophomores  who  have  attained  the  highest  academic  average  above 
B+  for  their  work  at  St.  Andrews  through  winter  term  of  their  sophomore  year. 
Note:  With  the  exception  of  the  Sophomore  Honor  Scholarship  which  is  a  merit  award 
not  based  on  need,  no  student  may  hold  more  than  one  scholarship. 

Loans 

A  number  of  loans  are  available  to  assist  students  in  financing  their  educa- 
tion. In  addition  to  college  loan  funds  listed  in  the  back  of  the  catalog  which 
bear  4%  interest  after  repayment  begins,  the  College  also  administers  loans  for 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Fund. 

This  Fund  created  under  Title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  makes  available  to  worthy  and  needy  students  a  maximum  of  $5000  over 
a  five-year  period,  but  not  to  exceed  $1000  in  any  one  year.  Repayment  does 
not  begin  until  after  the  student  has  been  out  of  school  for  nine  months,  and 
bears  no  interest  until  repayment  begins.  If  the  borrower  becomes  a  full-time 
teacher  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  or  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  as  much  as  half  of  the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  ten  per- 
cent for  each  year  of  teaching  service. 

Agencies  outside  the  College  from  which  St.  Andrews  students  frequently 
borrow  throughout  the  undergraduate  years  include:  North  Carolina  Bankers 
Student  Loan  Plan,  James  E.  and  Mary  Z.  Bryan  Foundation  Student  Loan  Plan, 
North  Carolina  Prospective  Teacher  Loan  Program,  Pickett  and  Hatcher  Educa- 
tional Fund,  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  and  various  denominational  student 
loan  funds. 

Information  on  these  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office. 
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Workships 

Part-time  employment  on  campus  is  available  to  many  students  who  are 
willing  to  work  to  help  to  pay  their  College  expenses.  These  work  opportunities 
ordinarily  require  ten  hours  work  per  week,  with  pay  ranging  from  $400-$600 
per  year  depending  on  the  job  and  the  worker's  skill  and  experience. 

The  College  participates  in  the  College  Work-Study  Program  under  Title 
IV-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  in  providing  campus  and  off-campus 
employment  for  qualified  students. 

Grants-in-Aid 

Promising  students  who  do  not  win  scholarships  but  have  a  demonstrated 
need  may  be  considered  for  a  grant  up  to  an  amount  of  $1000.  Students  with 
exceptional  financial  need,  and  who  show  academic  or  creative  promise,  may 
receive  an  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  under  Title  IV-A  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 
Special  Deduction 

Any  student  who  is  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Synod  of 
North  Carolina  will  receive  an  annual  deduction  from  fees  of  $400  ($300  for 
1969-70  Seniors)  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid. 

Applying  for  Financial  Aid 

The  amount  of  a  scholarship  award,  and  the  amount  and  types  of  other 
aid  awarded,  is  based  on  the  student's  financial  need  as  determined  by  the 
Parents  Confidential  Statement  to  be  filed  by  every  applicant  with  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  The  PCS  form  is  available  from 
the  College  or  from  the  guidance  office  of  most  high  schools. 

Application  forms  for  scholarships  or  other  financial  aid  may  be  secured 
from  the  Admissions  Office.  Scholarship  applicants  must  initiate  their  applica- 
tion in  writing  by  March  1st.  All  other  financial  aid  applicants  must  initiate  their 
application  in  writing  by  April  1st. 
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When  an  application  is  made  for  financial  aid,  and  after  the  Parents  Con- 
fidential Statement  has  been  evaluated,  the  College  will  award  an  aid  package 
which  will  consist  of  some  combination  of  loan,  workship,  and  grant,  and  which 
typically  will  amount  to  approximately  one-third  each. 

To  Renew  Financial  Aid 

All  financial  aid  plans  involving  the  College  must  be  renewed  annually. 
However,  most  academic  scholarships  are  renewable  automatically  if  the  recip- 
ient continues  to  meet  the  scholastic  and  citizenship  conditions  outlined  for 
each  particular  scholarship. 

While  the  college  Director  of  Financial  Aid  is  happy  to  assist,  each  student 
must  exercise  his  own  initiative  to  keep  the  college  informed  of  needs  and  of 
changes  in  his  financial  resources. 

Re-applications  are  to  be  filed  NO  LATER  THAN  March  5  for  the  coming 
school  year.  Any  application  received  after  this  date  will  be  treated  as  a  new 
application  and  the  student  concerned  will  lose  any  priority  for  continuation 
of  aid. 

For  renewal,  or  changes  in  aid  plans,  students  should  observe  the  follow- 
ing additional  requirements 

(1)  As  a  general  ruie,  academic  scholarship  recipients  must  maintain  no 
less  than  a  "B"  average  and  exhibit  evidence  of  good  citizenship. 

(2)  All  students  receiving  assistance  from  the  College  through  grants-in-aid, 
loans,  or  work  opportunities  are  to  maintain  at  least  a  "C"  average  in  all  work 
attempted.  Any  exception  must  be  specifically  provided  for  in  writing  from  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid.  All  students  must  exhibit  evidence  of  good  citizen- 
ship for  continuation  of  a  financial  aid  plan  with  the  College. 

(3)  All  students  receiving  assistance  based  upon  need  must  report  changes 
in  financial  resources,  academic  or  citizenship  problems  which  affect  their  status 
at  the  College,  changes  in  marital  status,  and  changes  in  campus  or  home 
address. 

(4)  All  students  receiving  assistance  based  upon  need  must  have  written 
permission  from  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  to  maintain  an  automobile  at  the 
College.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  will  such  permission  be  granted. 
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ACADEMIC  PROGRAM 


The  Curriculum 

Three  degrees  are  offered  by  St.  Andrews:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Music.  Candidates  for  each  degree  are  required  to 
complete  at  least  37  courses,  including  four  Winter  Term  courses  and  five  terms 
in  Physical  Education  (counting  as  the  37th  course),  with  an  average  of  "C"  in 
all  work  attempted  at  St.  Andrews. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree: 

Basic  Liberal  Studies 

Christianity  and  Culture  8  Courses 

Laboratory  Science  2  Courses 

Mathematics  2  Courses 

Foreign  Language*  2-4  Courses 

Physical  Education  1   Course  (5  terms) 

Total  15-17  Courses 

Requirements  for  Major  9-12  Courses 

Electives  13-8  Courses 


Total  37  Courses 

O/l  *The  foreign    language   requirement  is  determined    by  the   major   program.   A   student 

"*  '  presenting  two  units  of  a  secondary  school  foreign  language  may  choose  to  inaugurate 

another  language.    If   he  chooses   to   repeat   the    introductory    level    of  his    secondary 
school  language,  38  courses  will  be  required  for  graduation. 

Not  later  than  the  spring  of  his  sophomore  year  each  student  must  select 
the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major.  The  requirements  in  each  major 
field  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  description  of  courses  offered  in  that 
department.  The  additional  number  of  courses  required  for  graduation  may 
be  chosen  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his  faculty  adviser,  provided  all 
necessary  requirements  have  been  met.  See  "Programs  of  Study"  on  page  89. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  graduation,  students  are  expected  to  take 
both  the  sophomore  testing  program  and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
(area,  aptitude,  and  advanced). 

Principal  areas  of  study  within  the  three  degree  programs: 
Biology  Pre-Dental 

Business  Administration  Pre-Law 

Chemistry  Pre-Medicine 

Economics  Pre-Ministry 

Education  Psychology 

English  Religion 

Fine  Arts  (Art  or  Theatre)  Religion  with  Christian  Education 

French  Religion  and  Philosophy 

History  Modern  Languages 

Mathematics  Science  Education 

Music  Social  Studies 

Politics  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Co-operative  Program  with  other  institutions: 
Medical  Technology 


Registration 

Toward  the  close  of  each  term,  students  plan  and  register  for  their  course 
programs  for  the  following  term  in  conference  with  their  advisers.  New  students 
confer  with  their  advisers  during  the  orientation  period.  Final  registration  is 
completed  on  a  designated  registration  day  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Necessary  changes  in  registration  may  be  made  by  the  use  of  forms  ob- 
tained in  the  office  of  the  Registrar.  The  original  must  be  approved  by  the 
student's  adviser  and  the  professors  concerned.  The  change  is  not  official  until 
the  form  is  returned  to  the  Registrar.  Withdrawal  from  a  course  is  regarded  as  a 
change  in  registration  and  is  cared  for  in  the  manner  described.  Failure  in  the 
course  will  be  recorded  for  those  who  do  not  comply  with  the  above.  A  student 
may  not  register  in  a  course  for  full  credit  after  the  second  week  of  the  term. 

Student  Program 

The  approved  student  load  is  four  courses  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms  and 
one  course  in  the  winter  term,  not  including  physical  education  or  ensembles. 
Application  for  additional  course  work  (granted  only  in  unusual  circumstances) 
must  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College.  Regularly  enrolled  students  must 
carry  the  approved  academic  load.  If  a  student's  course  enrollment  falls  below 
three  courses,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  college. 

Residence 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  anyone  who  has  not  spent  his  senior 
year  at  St.  Andrews. 

System  of  Grading  

The  system  of  grades  is  as  follows:  35 

Grade  Significance  Grade  Points  

A  Excellent  4  Grade  Points 

B  Good  3  Grade  Points 

C  Satisfactory  2  Grade  Points 

D  Passing  1  Grade  Point 

E  Conditional  Failure  0 

F  Failure  0 

IN  Incomplete  0 

W  Withdrawn  Medical  0 

WP  Withdrawn  while  passing  0 

Wl  Withdrawn  involuntarily  0  (Due  to  excessive  absences) 

WF  Withdrawn  while  failing  0  (Counts  as  an  F) 

All  students  who  enter  St.  Andrews  beginning  in  the  fall  term  1968,  through 
the  summer  of  1969,  are  under  the  requirements  of  the  1968-69  catalog. 

Conditions,  Incompletes,  Failures,  Probation,  and  Withdrawals 

A  grade  of  conditional  failure  (E)  may  be  removed  by  re-examination.  This 
must  be  accomplished  within  the  third  week  of  the  following  term,  unless  an 
alternate  procedure  is  specifically  authorized  by  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

An  incomplete  (IN)  is  given  only  when  circumstances  do  not  justify  giving 
a  specific  grade.  It  must  be  removed  within  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  term 
following  the  one  in  which  the  incomplete  was  received.  If  not  removed  within 
this  time,  the  incomplete  becomes  a  failure  (F). 

A  failure  (F)  cannot  be  removed  from  a  student's  record.  If  the  course  is 
required  for  graduation  or  for  a  major,  it  should  be  repeated  the  next  time  it  is 
offered.  A  course  cannot  be  repeated  a  second  time  without  permission  of  the 
Faculty  Executive  Committee. 


36  A  withdrawal  (WP)  is  given  when  a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  with 

the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  and  is  doing  passing  work  in  the  course.  A 

grade  of  WF  is  recorded  if  the  student  is  not  doing  passing  work.  The  grade  W 
is  recorded  where  a  student  withdraws  for  medical  reasons.  For  an  explanation 
of  the  grade  Wl,  see  Class  Attendance  section  in  the  Student  Handbook. 

Regularly  enrolled  students  are  placed  on  Academic  Probation  for  one  term 
after  any  term  in  which  they  fail  two  or  more  courses,  after  any  term  in  which 
their  grade  point  ratio  (CPR)  is  below  1.50,  and  at  any  time  their  St.  Andrews 
cumulative  average  (SACU)  is  below  1.75.  Regulations  governing  such  status 
are  given  in  the  Student  Handbook.  Any  student  who  fails  to  maintain  satis- 
factory academic  progress  for  more  than  two  terms  may  expect  to  be  asked  to 
withdraw  from  St.  Andrews.  Any  student  on  Academic  Probation  after  two  suc- 
cessive terms  will  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

Class  Attendance  Regulations 

Regular  class  attendance  is  an  important  student  obligation  and  a  student 
is  responsible  for  all  the  work,  including  tests  and  written  work,  done  in  all  class 
meetings.  No  right  or  privilege  exists  which  authorizes  a  student  to  be  absent 
from  any  given  number  of  class  meetings. 

Class  attendance  is  a  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  student  himself  and 
of  his  instructor.  When  absences  from  class  endanger  a  student's  academic 
standing  or  indicate  serious  lack  of  commitment  to  the  work  of  the  course, 
appropriate  action  will  be  taken  by  the  instructor  to  remedy  this  situation. 

No  absences  are  permitted  immediately  before  and  after  holidays.  Travel 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  this  in  mind. 

SPECIFIC  REGULATIONS  ARE  OUTLINED  IN  DETAIL  IN  THE  STUDENT 
HANDBOOK.  IT  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  EACH  STUDENT  TO  BE  INFORMED 
ON  THESE  REGULATIONS. 


Classification 

Credit  for  college  work  is  recorded   in  courses  satisfactorily  completed. 

The  classification  of  a  student  depends  upon  the  amount  of  college  work 
he  has  to  his  credit,  and  not  upon  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  college.  A 
student  is  classified 

(1)  As  a  senior  upon  completion  of  28  courses  passed  with  a  1.90  SACU. 

(2)  As  a  junior  upon  completion  of  17  courses  passed  with  a  1.70  SACU. 

(3)  As  a  sophomore  upon  completion  of  8  courses  passed  with  a  1.50  SACU. 

(4)  As  a  freshman  if  the  regular  admission  requirements  have  been  met. 

(5)  As  a  special  student  if  he  is  not  taking  a  degree  program. 

Re-Admission 

To  maintain  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree,  a  student  must  pass  nine 
courses  each  year  and  maintain  a  cumulative  2.00  average.  He  will  be  permitted 
to  return,  however: 

(1)  For  his  second  year,  upon  completion  of  8  courses  passed  and  a  1.50 
SACU. 

(2)  For  his  third  year,  upon  completion  of  17  courses  passed  and  a  1.70 
SACU. 

(3)  For  his  fourth  year,  upon  completion  of  28  courses  passed  and  a  1.90 
SACU. 

Summer  term  programs,  only  when  approved  by  the  Faculty  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  when  in  keeping  with  degree  requirements,  may  be  counted  in 
computing  the  required  total.  Deficiencies  in  the  Basic  Liberal  Studies  program 
must  be  removed  during  the  summer  whenever  possible. 
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Both  resident  and  non-resident  students  must  complete  the  appropriate 
Residency  Agreement  to  establish  eligibility  for  re-admission. 

In  keeping  with  the  twofold  purpose  of  the  College,  that  of  quality  higher 
education  and  Christian  citizenship,  applicants  for  admission  or  re-admission 
whose  records  of  achievement  and  citizenship  reveal  questionable  patterns  of 
behavior  will  be  denied  the  privilege  of  enrollment  or  may  be  given  an  ap- 
propriate conditional  status. 

Transfer  Credits 

Transfer  credit  from  other  institutions  approved  by  the  regional  accrediting 
agency  will  be  received  in  full  provided  the  courses  taken  correspond  to  work 
offered  at  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  and  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College.  For  credit  the  courses  must  have  been  completed  at  the 
"C"  level  or  higher.  Courses  in  which  grades  of  less  than  "C"  have  been  earned 
are  not  acceptable  for  transfer  credit. 

Summer  School 

The  College  normally  conducts  a  summer  session.  Though  offerings  are  less 
extensive  than  during  the  fall  and  spring  terms,  the  summer  curriculum,  never- 
theless, includes  a  wide  range  of  courses  for  undergraduates,  teachers,  and  high 
school  graduates  who  wish  to  qualify  for  advanced  standing.  Regular  members 
of  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College  teaching  staff  and  visiting  professors  make 
up  the  faculty  of  the  summer  school.  Write  to  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College,  Laurinburg,  North  Carolina,  for  further  in- 
formation. 


Summer  Work  at  Other  Institutions 

Any  student  desiring  to  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  summer 
courses  at  another  institution  must  have  the  approval  of  his  faculty  adviser  and 
the  chairman  of  the  division  in  which  the  corresponding  course  is  taught  at 
St.  Andrews.  The  institution  in  which  work  is  taken  must  be  fully  accredited. 
Credit  will  be  granted  only  for  courses  of  college  level  which  are  also  allowed 
toward  graduation  by  the  institution  conducting  the  summer  school.  For  credit 
the  courses  must  be  completed  at  the  "C"  level  or  higher.  The  student  is  re- 
sponsible for  requesting  the  institution  to  mail  an  official  transcript  of  his 
summer  work  to  the  Registrar  at  St.  Andrews  as  soon  as  the  courses  are  com- 
pleted. 

Correspondence  Work 

Full  time  students  may  be  enrolled  in  extension  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  and  evening  courses  for  credit  from  other  colleges  or  universities  only 
if  they  get  approval  in  advance  from  the  Dean  of  the  College. 

Two  academic  courses  taken  by  correspondence  may  be  accepted  by  St. 
Andrews  Presbyterian  College  toward  meeting  graduation  requirements. 

International  Studies 

St.  Andrews  sponsors  and  cooperates  with  other  institutions  in  making 
available  to  students  courses  and  programs  abroad  in  international  studies. 
While  these  are  primarily  conducted  in  the  summer,  some  are  available  during 
the  regular  terms.  

Washington  Semester  Program  39 

Students  in  the  Division  of  History  and  Social  Science  may  apply  as  candi- 
dates for  study  in  American  Government  for  the  first  semester  of  their  Senior 
year  at  the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  program  is  open  to 
those  students  who  are  especially  interested  in  pursuing  careers  in  politics  and 
government.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  a  "B"  average  at  St.  Andrews  at 
the  time  of  his  application,  and  he  should  have  completed  some  course  work 
in  American  Politics. 

Applications  should  be  submitted  during  the  Spring  semester  of  the  junior 
year,  immediately  prior  to  the  pursuance  of  the  American  University  semester 
program.  The  applications  are  considered  by  the  divisional  faculty,  and  the 
candidate  is  notified  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  Spring  semester  of  his 
Junior  year. 

Some  financial  assistance  is  given  to  successful  candidates  who  demonstrate 
financial  need. 

Special  Note 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  particular  curricular  re- 
quirements and  offerings,  in  regulations,  and  in  fees  whenever  such  changes  are 
deemed  essential.  College  catalogs  and  bulletins  are  prepared  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  prospective  students  and  other  interested  persons  with  informa- 
tion about  the  institution.  Announcements  contained  in  such  printed  material 
are  subject  to  change  and  may  not  be  regarded  as  legally  binding  obligations. 

When  any  student  does  not  show  convincing  evidence  of  being  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes,  policies,  and  procedures  of  the  institutions,  the  College 
must  reserve  the  right  to  ask  the  student  to  withdraw  for  the  welfare  of  the 
institution. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  pages  list  the  academic  courses  to  be  offered  in  1968-69, 
unless  there  is  specific  statement  to  the  contrary.  In  departments  where  ad- 
vanced courses  are  offered  only  in  alternate  years,  this  fact  is  indicated. 

In  general,  courses  numbered  between  100  and  199  are  designed  for  fresh- 
men, those  numbered  between  200  and  299  for  sophomores,  and  those  num- 
bered between  300  and  499  for  juniors  and  seniors.  Odd  numbers  are  used  for 
courses  ordinarily  offered  in  the  fall  term  and  even  numbers  for  those  ordinari- 
ly offered  in  the  spring  term. 

A  year  course  is  indicated  by  joining  the  course  numbers  for  the  two  terms 
with  a  hyphen,  e.g.  101-102.  CREDIT  TOWARD  GRADUATION  WILL  BE  GIVEN 
FOR  THE  FIRST  TERM  OF  SUCH  COURSES  ONLY  WHEN  THIS  IS  FOLLOWED 
BY  THE  SUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  THE  SECOND  TERM.  Any  exception  to 
this  regulation  must  be  stated  explicitly  in  the  course  description. 

The  requirements  for  departmental  majors  are  usually  stated  immediately 
preceding  the  list  of  courses  offered  in  that  department.  These  programs  are 
described  in  detail  on  pages  89  to  104.  Special  three-year  cooperative  programs 
in  engineering  and  in  medical  technology  are  also  offered  and  these  are  de- 
scribed on  pages  77  and  101. 

The  course  offerings  for  the  winter  term  are  described  in  a  separate  bro- 
chure each  year.  These  courses  are  designed  to  provide  additional  enrichment 
and  opportunity  for  guided  individual  study  and  are  not  normally  included  as 
a  part  of  the  required  major  program.  Where  there  are  exceptions  to  this  prac- 
tice, the  winter  term  course  is  listed  in  the  departmental  offerings  below. 

The  abbreviation  "m.p.w."  following  the  course  title  refers  to  the  number 
of  meetings  per  week  for  the  course,  over  a  13-week  term. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  CULTURE  PROGRAM 

The  Christianity  and  Culture  Program  is  a  four-year,  inter-disciplinary  gen- 
eral education  program  required  of  all  B.A.  students.  Those  not  working  for  the 
B.A.  degree  take  as  much  of  this  program  as  is  possible  under  the  requirements 
for  their  degree.  This  program  combines  studies  in  religion,  philosophy,  history, 
literature,  art,  and  the  social  sciences.  A  carefully  organized  writing  experience 
is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  Christianity  and  Culture  program. 

101-102   Freshman  Year  5  m.p.w. 

First  Term:  An  examination  of  the  Hebraic  and  Greek  sources  of  our 
culture  and  their  living  presence  in  contemporary  culture.  A  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Greece.  Intensive  writing  projects  will  be  based  on 
readings  from  both  ancient  and  20th  century  works. 
Second  Term:  A  study  of  the  contributions  of  Christianity  (the  New 
Testament),  of  classical  Graeco-Roman  culture,  and  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  to  the  development  of  modern  Western  civilization.  The  major 
characteristics  and  ideas  of  each  period  are  brought  together  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  influence  of  each  upon  the  other.  The  course 
includes  writing  projects  of  increasing  complexity.  Equivalent  course 
credit: 

RELIGION  101,  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament 
RELIGION  102,  Survey  of  the  New  Testament 
HISTORY  101,  Western  Civilization 
ENGLISH  105,  Composition  and  World  Literature 

201-202   Sophomore  Year  5  m.p.w. 

AO  First  Term:  A  study  of  the  development  of  Western  civilization  from 

the  High  Middle  Ages  through  the  17th  century,  with  special  reference 

to  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  this  development.  Major  areas  of 
study  include  the  High  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Age  of  Reason.  Critical  essays  are  an  important  aspect  of 
this  course. 

Second  Term:  A  study  of  the  important  developments  in  Western 
civilizations  from  the  18th  century  to  World  War  II.  Major  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  Enlightenment,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  rise  of 
nationalism  and  liberalism,  and  the  challenge  of  secularism  to  the 
Christian  view  of  man  and  society.  Equivalent  course  credits: 

ENGLISH  106,  Composition  and  World  Literature 

PHILOSOPHY  201,  Introduction 

HISTORY  102,  Western  Civilization 

ART  250,  Introduction  to  Art  History 
Prerequisite:  Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

301  Junior  Year:  Non-Western  Cultures  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  major  Afro-Asian  cultures  and  the  rising  tension  be- 
tween these  nations  and  the  established  institutions  of  Western  civili- 
zation. Attention  is  also  given  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
these  non-Western  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  Christianity  and  Culture  201-202. 

302  Junior  Year:  The  American  Experience  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  culture  of  the  United   States,  with   attention   to  dis- 
tinctive elements  in  the  American  heritage.  A  major  research   paper 
is  required. 
Prerequisite:  Christianity  and  Culture  201-202. 


400  Senior  Year  4  m.p.w. 

An  approach  through  problem  and  case  studies  to  critical   issues  of 
the  world  we  live  in  and  the  role  of  Christianity  in  our  time.  A  major 
concern  is  the  student's  own  system  of  values  and  his  ability  to  present 
ideas  effectively  in  oral  and  written  form. 
Prerequisite:  Christianity  and  Culture  301-302. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

The  program  of  offerings  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  as 
follows: 

1.  The  liberal  arts  student  who  wishes  to  take  elective  courses  for  personal 
enrichment  and  vocational  exploration. 

2.  The  liberal  arts  student  who  plans  to  qualify  for  certification  to  teach 
in  either  elementary  or  secondary  public  schools.  (See  details  below.) 

3.  The  liberal  arts  student  who  wishes  a  Psychology  or  Sociology  major, 
including  the  necessary  foundation  for  either  pursuit  of  graduate  study 
or  for  a  terminal  degree  program.  Electives  are  provided  to  permit 
pursuit  of  areas  of  particular  interest  in  Psychology  or  Sociology.  (See 
page  90.) 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

The  Teacher  Education  programs  described  here  and  at  other  appropriate 
places  in  this  catalog  are  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Education 
and  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  North 
Carolina.  These  programs  likewise  meet  the  undergraduate  requirements  for 
most  states  for  initial  teacher  certification.  The  major  program  in  Elementary 
Education  is  outlined  on  page  90  of  this  catalog.  The  secondary  level  programs 
presently  include  Business,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Social  Studies,  Mathematics, 
Biology  and  Chemistry  concentrations,  and  Music,  and  are  described  under  the 
respective  academic  divisional  offerings.  Supplemental  certification  in  Physical 
Education  is  described  in  that  section. 

A  revised  professional  Education  course  sequence  was  introduced  in  the 
1967-68  session.  Approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  College,  the  new  program 
highlights  the  establishment  of  Cooperative  Services  for  Teacher  Education 
Projects  (Co-op  Step)  with  a  summer  student  teaching  experience  for  which 
student  teachers  will  be  paid.  Details  on  this  program  are  contained  in  A  Guide 
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to  Co-op  Step  at  St.  Andrews.  All  students  are  expected  to  follow  the  require- 
ments for  the  new  program  which  include  the  following: 

Education  408  (for  primary  level  emphasis)  or  Psychology  303 
Education  312 
Education  315 

Note:  At  least  two  of  the  above  courses  are  to  be  completed  prior  to 
student  teaching.  One  of  these  courses  may  be  taken  on  an  inde- 
pendent study  basis. 

Materials  and  Methods  (two  courses  for  elementary  majors;  one  course  for 

secondary  majors)  to  be  completed  prior  to  student  teaching. 

Education  420  (generally,  to  be  completed  in  summer  following  the  junior 

year) 

Education  400  (to  be  taken  during  the  senior  year) 

EDUCATION 

The  major  program  in  Elementary  Education  includes  the  following: 

Major  Core  Program:  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Music,  Art,  Physiogra- 
phy, Literature  for  Children  and  Youth,  Reading  for  the  Elementary  School, 
Math  and  Science  in  the  Elementary  School,  Social  Studies  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  8  courses 
Social  Studies  Concentration:  U.  S.  History,  Politics,  Geography.  4  courses 
Selective  Concentration:  Four  courses  in  English,  Foreign  Language,  Math  or 
Natural  Science,  including  winter  term  courses.                                 4  courses 

010  Reading  Improvement  No  Credit 

A  program  designed  to  meet  the  reading  and  study  skills  needed  to 
accomplish  more  effectively  the  demands  made  upon  the  student  in 
the  college  setting.  Though  primarily  recommended  for  the  improve- 
ment of  study  skills,  vocabulary,  and  reading  speed  and  comprehen- 
sion of  freshmen,  the  program  is  adjusted  to  the  individual  require- 
ments of  students  at  any  level.  Both  group  and  individual  sessions  are 
utilized,  and  enrollment  is  on  a  term  basis. 

312  The  American  School:  Foundations  and  Issues  4  m.p.w. 

A  presentation  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  sociological  founda- 
tions of  the  American  School,  together  with  consideration  of  the  cur- 
rent trends  and  issues  with  which  the  future  teacher  should  be  con- 
fronted. Required  for  all  students  in  teacher  education  programs.  May 
be  taken  on  an  independent  study  basis  with  prior  approval. 

313  Psychological  Measurement  and  Appraisal  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  various  areas  of  psychological  measurement  and  ap- 
praisal in  the  understanding  of  personality  and  behavior  patterns  in 
the  individual.  General  and  special  abilities,  interest  and  personality 
characteristics,  as  well  as  achievement,  are  investigated  and  stand- 
ardized tests  for  these  topics  are  examined.  Mathematics  111  or  its 
equivalent  expected  as  a  prerequisite. 


314  Introduction  to  Counseling  4  m.p.w. 

The  purposes,  processes,  organization  and  resources  for  guidance  and 
counseling  are  considered.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  under- 
standing and  dealing  with  adjustment  problems,  including  considera- 
tion of  some  case  studies  and  a  practicum  in  counseling  techniques. 
(Prerequisite:  Math  111  or  the  equivalent,  and  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor.) 

315  Educational  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  individual  differences,  growth  and  adjustment,  the  learning 
process,  and  basic  principles  of  guidance  and  evaluation.  Required  for 
all  students  in  teacher  education  programs.  May  be  taken  on  an  inde- 
pendent study  basis  with  prior  approval. 

319  Literature  for  Children  and  Youth  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  traditional  and  contemporary  literature  suitable  for  chil- 
dren in  the  elementary  school,  together  with  its  place  and  significance 
in  the  integrated  curriculum.  Consideration  for  the  related  develop- 
ment of  reading  skills  through  literature  will  be  introduced.  Brief  teach- 
ing experiences  in  local  public  schools  will  be  a  part  of  this  course. 

320  Reading  and  Other  Language  Arts  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  language  arts  skills,  particularly 
reading,  but  including  listening,  speaking  and  writing  as  experienced  by 
the  elementary  school  child.  A  variety  of  approaches  to  the  develop- 
ment of  vocabulary  building,  word  construction  and  phonetic  analysis 
will  be  considered.  Brief  teaching  experiences  in  local  public  schools 
will  be  a  part  of  this  course. 

400  Curriculum  Organization,  Development  and  Evaluation  4  m.p.w. 

A  combination  seminar  and  practicum  for  all  students  in  any  teacher 
education  program.  This  experience  provides  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  some  depth  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  public  school 
program  out  of  which  the  curricular  programs  should  be  developed 
and  evaluated.  Practical  experiences  in  some  facet  of  both  the  public 
school  and  the  college  are  included.  Ordinarily  taken  as  a  senior  year 
post-student  teaching  program. 

408  Early  Childhood  Development  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  needs  and  readiness  of  early  childhood 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  four  and  five  year  old  and  his  physical, 
mental,  emotional  and  social  growth.  Guided  experiences  with  children 
and  a  case  study  of  one  child  are  expected.  Credit  may  be  applied 
toward  kindergarten  certification  for  those  who  hold  elementary  cer- 
tification. This  course  is  recommended  for  primary  and  elementary 
majors;  either  this  or  Psychology  303  is  required.  (Also  see  Christian 
Education  408). 

409  Early  Childhood  Education  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  administration,  standards,  equipment,  pro- 
gram, and  parent-teacher  relationships  of  the  kindergarten.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  a  state-approved  pro- 
gram, both  public  and  non-public  supported.  Field  work  in  a  weekday 
kindergarten  is  required.  Credit  may  be  applied  toward  kindergarten 
certification  for  those  who  hold  elementary  certification.  (Also  see 
Christian  Education  409.) 
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412  The  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School  Program  4  m.p.w. 

A  detailed  and  comparative  study  of  the  content,  method  and  tech- 
nique used  in  guiding  the  educational  growth  and  development  of 
the  elementary  school  age  child.  Brief  teaching  experiences  in  local 
public  schools  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

414  Mathematics  and  Sciences  in  the  Elementary  School  Program       4  m.p.w. 

A  detailed  and  comparative  study  of  the  content,  method  and  tech- 
nique used  in  guiding  the  educational  growth  and  development  of  the 
elementary  school  age  child.  Brief  teaching  experiences  in  local  public 
schools  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

413  Secondary  Level  Materials  and  Methods  4  m.p.w. 

Each  student  in  a  secondary  level  program  will  enroll  during  the  junior 
year  in  this  course  as  listed  in  his  or  her  respective  academic  division. 
Consideration  for  the  content,  method  and  technique  needed  in  the 
teaching  of  the  major  subject  in  the  public  school  is  undertaken.  Brief 
teaching  experiences  in  local  public  schools  are  a  part  of  the  course. 

420  Student  Teaching 

Under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  public  school  supervising  teacher 
and  the  College,  a  full-time  continuous  student  teaching  experience  is 
carried  out.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  complete  at  least  90 
hours  of  actual  teaching.  Ordinarily,  student  teaching  will  take  place 
in  the  summers;  credit  will  not  be  counted  toward  graduation.  This 
course  is  equivalent  to  six  semester  hours  in  student  teaching. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Requirements  for  a  major:  Nine  courses  in  psychology  which  must  include 
Psychology  201,  202,  303,  320,  401,  411,  and  Mathematics  205,  and  competence 
in  one  foreign  language. 

201  Introduction  to  Psychology  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  scientific  psychology  with  an  emphasis 
on  such  topics  as  learning,  motivation,  thinking,  memory  and  patho- 
logical behavior.  Two  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  weekly. 

202  General  Experimental  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

A  consideration  for  and  laboratory  investigation  of  such  selected  topics 
as  behavioral  assessment,  measurement,  perception,  sensation,  motiva- 
tion, and  experimental  control.  Intended  primarily  for  Psychology  and 
Human  Relations  majors.  This  course  may  be  selected  by  others  de- 
siring a  more  adequate  foundation  in  psychology  as  a  science.  Three 
hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  weekly.  Prerequisite:  Psycholo- 
gy 201  and  Mathematics  205  or  its  equivalent. 

303  Developmental  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

An  assessment  of  the  areas  of  development  in  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence with  special  emphasis  upon  case  materials  in  development 
and  maturation,  and  factors  associated  with  normal  and  abnormal  de- 
velopment patterns.  Experiences  will  be  planned  for  observation  and 
reporting  on  children  at  various  ages  in  keeping  with  the  particular 
concerns  of  the  student.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in 
teacher  education  programs,  except  that  primary  level  elementary 
majors  may  substitute  Education  408. 
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Abnormal  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

This  study  is  designed  to  investigate  carefully  the  factors,  processes, 
and  conditions  which  cause  personality  deviations  (neuroses,  psychoses, 
mental  deficiencies.)  Also,  abnormal  behavior  patterns  are  identified 
and  appropriate  therapeutic  techniques  considered.  (Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 201  and  one  additional  course  in  psychology.) 


Psychological  Measurement  and  Appraisal 

(See  Education  313  for  description.) 

Introduction  to  Counseling 

(See  Education  314  for  description.) 


4  m.p.w. 


4  m.p.w. 


Social  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  dealing  with  those  topics  which  are  common  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  sociology,  and  involving  both  individual  and  group 
psychological  behavior  implications.  It  includes  a  treatment  of  social 
institutions  and  pressures  which  influence  prejudices,  attitudes,  beliefs 
and  propaganda.  (Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  and  Sociology  201  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Offered  each  Spring.) 

Experimental  Psychology  I  —  Perception  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  sensation  and  perception  with 
emphasis  upon  psychophysical  measurement,  space  perception  and 
the  extraction  of  information  from  the  environment.  Three  hours  lec- 
ture, two  hours  lab.  (Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  202.) 

Personality  Development  4  m.p.w. 

This  course  involves  a  study  of  the  theories  and  dynamics  of  per- 
sonality development.  It  seeks  to  help  the  student  discover  those 
factors  and  processes  which  contribute  to  personality  development, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  well-adjusted  personality.  (Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  201  and  six  additional  hours  of  Psychology.) 

Experimental  Psychology  II  —  Learning  4  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  basic  learning  problems  and  theories  from  an  experi- 
mental point  of  view.  Emphasis  upon  experiments  in  classical  and  op- 
eratant  conditioning,  verbal,  motor  and  perceptual  learning.  Three 
hours  lecture,  two  hours  lab.  (Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  202.) 

Experimental  Psychology  III  —  Motivation  4  m.p.w. 

An  examination  of  various  theories  of  motivation  with  emphases  upon 
experimental  findings  in  motivation  and  laboratory  experience  in  test- 
ing some  of  the  theories  of  motivation.  Three  hours  lecture,  two  hours 
lab.  (Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  and  202.) 

Seminar  in  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

Class  sessions  emphasize  the  history  and  current  trends  in  special 
areas  of  psychology.  Field  trips  and  brief  laboratory  sessions  in  the 
College  Guidance  Center  and  similar  agencies  will  be  planned.  An 
emphasis  on  independent  study  characterizes  this  program.  (Prerequi- 
site: Psychology  401  and  approval  of  instructor.  Offered  each  spring 
semester.) 
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Junior  and  Senior  Honor  Courses 

325-326  Junior  Honors  in  Psychology 

An  investigation  of  research  literature  in  Psychology.  Admission  by 
nomination  only. 

425-426  Senior  Honors  in  Psychology 

A  research  investigation  of  a  psychological  topic.  Admission  by  nomi- 
nation only. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology:  Ten  courses  in 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  including  Anthropology  204,  Sociology  201,  321, 
and  421,  and  competence  in  one  foreign  language.  The  pattern  of  all  elective 
courses  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  program  adviser. 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  is  an  approved  major  for  teacher  certification  at 
the  secondary  level. 

201  General  Sociology  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  human  society  with  emphasis  on  groups,  institutions,  social 
classes,  social  processes,  and  ways  of  thinking  and  living  associated 
with  group  activity. 

204  General  Anthropology  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  general  anthropology,  the  science  of  man.  Topics 
considered:  the  emergence  of  man;  the  prehistoric  development  of 
culture;  primitive  societies;  the  dynamics  of  culture;  and  the  universal 
aspects  of  culture. 

205  Culture  and  Personality  (Anthropology)  3  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  methods  and  problems  in  studying  the  personality  features 
characteristic  of  non-literate  tribes  around  the  world.  Mutual  relation- 
ships between  culture  and  the  individual  are  explored. 

309  Contemporary  Social  Problems  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  explanations  for  social  change  and  of  how  divergent 
values  create  social  problems.  The  major  areas  of  tension  within  which 
contemporary  social  problems  arise  are  given  particular  attention. 

310  Introduction  to  Social  Work  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  field  of  social  work:  the  development  of  work  con- 
cepts and  philosophy,  the  types  of  social  agencies,  the  role  of  the 
modern  social  worker  and  of  the  institutional  framework  within  which 
he  functions.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 

311  Marriage  and  Family  Life  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  these  two  social  institutions  with  con- 
sideration given  to  such  problems  as  woman's  position,  courtship, 
marital  adjustments,  safeguarding  the  marriage  relationship,  divorce, 
and  social  changes  affecting  the  family. 

320  Social  Psychology  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  dealing  with  those  topics  which  are  common  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  sociology,  and  involving  both  individuals  and  group 
psychological  behavior  implications.  It  includes  a  treatment  of  social 
institutions  and  pressures  which  influence  prejudices,  attitudes,  be- 
liefs, and  propaganda.  (Same  as  Psychology  320)  (Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 201  and  Sociology  201  or  consent  of  instructor.) 


321  Research  Methods  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  methods  of  research  in  the  social  sciences  includ- 
ing the  formulation  of  problems,  research  design,  sampling  techniques, 
and  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data.  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  201 
and  Mathematics  205.) 

W40        Field  Observation  and  Social  Work  Agencies  Winter  Term 

A  field  course  in  which  students  visit  various  kinds  of  social  work 
agencies  under  the  supervision  of  trained  social  workers  to  observe 
and  experience  as  many  kinds  of  social  service  work  as  time  and  facili- 
ties will  permit.  Seminars  and  discussions  will  be  organized  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  social  work.  One  or  more  papers  will  be  required. 
(Prerequisite:  Sociology  310  and  consent  of  the  instructor.) 

332  Social  Work  Methods  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  designed  to  present  wide-range  knowledge  of  methods  in  the 
three  major  types  of  social  work  practice:  social  case  work,  group 
work,  and  community  organization.  Through  the  use  of  case  materials 
the  students  should  learn  to  apply  theory  and  methods  to  the  actual 
types  of  situations.  On  occasion,  professional  social  workers  who  can 
illustrate  the  different  work  techniques  will  be  invited  to  the  class. 
(Prerequisite:  Sociology  310  and  consent  of  the  instructor.) 

403  American  Social  Structure  4  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  the  social  organization  of  the  United  States  with  ref- 
erence to  cultural  norms,  social  stratification,  and  the  inter-relations 
of  social  institutions.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  new  trends,  such  as 
the  accelerating  rate  of  social  change,  the  assimilation  to  a  new  status 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  relations 
to  other  countries.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 

404  The  Community  4  m.p.w. 

A  qualitative  study  of  community  life  today  and  of  the  changing  role 
of  the  local  community  in  the  larger  society.  The  patterns  of  social 
interaction  found  in  rural,  urban,  and  metropolitan  communities  are 
analyzed.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 

405  Population  4  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  population  from  the  standpoint  of  theories,  dynamics, 
composition,  fertility,  mortality,  migration,  and  its  significant  economic 
and  social  aspects.  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  201.) 

421  Sociological  Theory  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  social  thought  and  an  analysis  of  con- 
temporary social  theories.  The  course  will  emphasize  directed  study 
and  a  seminar  type  of  research.  (Prerequisite:  Sociology  201.) 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION 

The  program  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  is  five-fold  in  purpose.  The 
first  is  that  of  physical  activity  and  includes  physical  fitness.  This  is  a  service 
program  designed  to  promote  the  physical  well-being  of  freshman  and  sopho- 
more students.  It  includes  a  variety  of  activities  designed  to  promote  interest 
in  planned  leisure-time  programs  as  well  as  to  provide  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop fundamental  motor  skills.  This  program  is  required  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  students  for  graduation.  The  other  areas  include  the  Intramural 
Sports  Program,  the  Intercollegiate  Program,  the  Professional  Teacher  Training 
Program,  and  the  Health  and  Hygiene  Program. 

A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  of  each  student  before  en- 
trance. On  the  basis  of  this  examination  advice  is  given  each  individual  as  to 
the  kind  and  amount  of  exercise  needed. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  a  swimming  test  and  a  physical  fitness 
classification  test  will  be  given  to  each  freshman  and  transfer  student  to  deter- 
mine fitness  in  these  areas. 

Students  failing  the  swimming  test  will  be  enrolled  in  the  beginner  swim- 
ming program.  All  students  must  be  able  to  pass  the  basic  swimming  require- 
ments before  graduation. 

PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  Health  offers  a  six  course  pro- 
gram for  students  interested  in  coaching  on  the  high  school  or  junior  college 
level.  This  program  at  the  present  time  is  taken  along  with  the  courses  required 
in  education  for  secondary  teachers  and  the  major  emphasis  area.  This  program 
enables  a  student  to  teach  a  subject  area  and  to  coach  in  North  Carolina.  Stu- 
dents interested  in  this  program  should  contact  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  set  up  a  program  of  study.  Depart- 
mental approval  is  required  for  all  students  taking  a  minor  in  Physical  Education. 

THE  REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Every  student  in  the  college  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  must  com- 
plete successfully  five  terms  of  physical  education  which  constitute  one  full 
course.  Freshmen  are  required  to  take  two  (2)  100  level  courses.  After  the  fresh- 
man year  two  of  the  remaining  three  courses  must  be  on  the  200  or  300  level. 
The  fifth  course  may  be  on  the  100,  200,  or  300  level. 

101  Beginning  Swimming  No  Credit 

Upon  entrance  into  the  school  all  freshmen  or  transfer  students  must 
take  a  basic  swimming  test.  If  this  test  is  failed,  the  student  is  auto- 
matically registered  for  this  class. 


102  Fundamentals  No  Credit 

Also  upon  entrance  all  freshmen  and  transfer  students  must  take  a 
physical  fitness  test.  If  the  requirement  here  is  not  met,  the  student 
is  placed  in  a  fundamentals  course  to  improve  his  basic  skill  in  move- 
ment, coordination,  and  general  fitness. 

103  Adaptive  Physical  Education  3  m.p.w. 

In  cooperation  with  a  physical  therapist  and  the  Physical  Education 
Department,  a  student  with  limited  physical  ability  is  placed  in  the 
Adaptive  Program  and  whenever  possible,  in  some  phase  of  the  normal 
program. 

104  Foundations  in  Physical  Education  3  m.p.w. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  freshman  with  the  general  ob- 
jectives and  interest  areas  of  physical  education,  as  well  as  to  give  him 
some  idea  of  his  own  level  of  fitness,  its  improvement  and  import- 
ance. The  importance  of  health  and  qualities  of  general  fitness  will 
be  emphasized. 


110-114  Open  to  Men  only: 

110 — Touch  football — Soccer 
111— Wrestling— Softball 
112— Basketball— Track  and  Field 
113 — Tumbling — Gymnastics 
114 — Handball— Squash 

120-124  Open  to  Women  only: 

120— Field  Hockey— Volleyball 
121— Folk  Dance 
122— Body  Mechanics— Softball 
123 — Tumbling — Gymnastics 
124 — Paddle  Ball— Squash 


Fall  term 

Spring  term 

Spring  term 

Fall  term 

Fall  and  Spring  terms 

Fall  term 
Spring  term 
Spring  term 
Spring  term 
Fall  term 


2  m.p.w. 


2  m.p.w. 


201-207  Open  to  all  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors 

(These  are  coeducational  unless  otherwise  specified) 
201 — Recreational  Games — Bowling 

Table  Tennis,  Billiards 
202 — Badminton — Archery 
203 — Beginning  Golf 
204 — Volleyball— Angling 
205 — Beginning  Tennis 
206 — Modern  Dance  (Women  Only) 
207 — Intermediate  Swimming  and  Junior 

Life  Saving 


2  m.p.w. 


Fall  and  Spring  terms 

Spring  term 

Fall  and  Spring  terms 

Spring  term 

Fall  and  Spring  terms 

Fall  term 


Fall  term 


301-308   Open  to  all  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors 

(These  are  coeducational  unless  otherwise  specified) 
301— Bowling  Fall  term 

302 — Advanced  Tennis  Spring  term 

303 — Advanced  Golf  Spring  term 

304 — Advanced  Tumbling  and  Gymnastics     Fall  term 
305 — Folk  Dance  Spring  term 

306 — Senior  Life  Saving  Fall  term 

307 — Water  Safety  Instructions  Spring  term 

308 — Modern  Dance  (Women  Only)  Spring  term 


2  m.p.w. 
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THEORY  COURSES 

210  Personal  and  Community  Hygiene  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  health  facts  and  basic  attitudes  toward  health  practices 
fundamental  to  wholesome  living  for  the  college  student.  Recom- 
mended for  all  students. 

211  Introduction,  History  and  Principles  of  Physical 

Education,  Health  Education  and  Recreation  3  m.p.w. 

An  orientation  to  the  field  of  physical  education,  health  education, 
and  recreation.  Basic  principles  of  modern  physical  education  and  his- 
torical background,  stressing  aims  and  objectives.  Required  for  physical 
education  minor. 

214  First  Aid  and  Safety  Education  3  m.p.w. 

A  course  concerning  first  aid  methods  for  the  home,  school  and  com- 
munity and  instruction  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  athletic  injuries. 
Successful  completion  of  this  course  qualifies  the  student  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Certificate.  Recommended  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  majors.  Required  for  physical  education  minor. 

215  Officiating  in  Major  and  Minor  Sports  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  rules  and  the  mechanics  of  officiating  in  sports  for  men 

and  women  with  secondary  emphasis  placed  on  those  minor  sports 

52  usually  included  in  the  secondary  school  program.  Those  interested  in 
acquiring  a  rating  in  the  different  sports  may  contact  the  instructor. 

310  Organization  and  Administration  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  policies  and  problems  of  organization  and 
administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  programs  in  schools. 
It  includes  program  construction  in  physical  education,  plant  facilities, 
scheduling  load,  instruction  evaluation,  and  financing  of  the  program. 
Required  for  physical  education  minor. 

311  Test  and  Measurements  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  designed  to  inform  the  student  in  construction  and  effective 
use  of  written  and  skills  test.  Emphasis  on  how  to  compute  and  use 
the  results  of  the  test.  Recommended  for  physical  education  minor. 

312  Team  Sports:  Skills  and  Techniques  4  m.p.w. 

A  detailed  study  of  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  of  teaching 
team  sports.  Required  for  physical  education  minor. 

313  Individual  and  Dual  Sports:  Skills  and  Techniques  4  m.p.w. 

A  detailed  study  of  methods,  materials  and  techniques  used  in  the 
teaching  of  individual  and  dual  sports.  Required  for  physical  educa- 
tion minor. 

W44        Community  Recreation  and  Intramural  Activities  Winter  Term 

A  course  dealing  with  problems  of  organization  and  administration 
of  a  program  of  activities  for  schools,  colleges,  churches  and  com- 
munity recreational  programs.  Recommended  to  students  going  into 
the  field  of  education  and  church  work. 


W41        Teaching  Health  Education  and  Physical  Education  in 

the  Elementary  Schools  Winter  Term 

Principles,  practices,  and  procedures  in  Health  Education  and  Physical 
Education  activities  for  the  elementary  school  including  organizing  and 
conducting  such  a  program.  Methods  and  materials  in  group  games 
of  low  organization.  Required  of  all  elementary  education  majors  and 
for  physical  education  minor. 

THE  VARSITY  PROGRAM 

The  athletic  program  at  St.  Andrews  is  approved  by  and  has  full  member- 
ship in  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics  (NAIA)  District  26. 

St.  Andrews  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Dixie  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference (DIAC) — an  athletic  conference  whose  members  do  not  award  athletic 
scholarships. 

Currently  nine  varsity  sports  are  offered  to  our  male  students.  These  are: 

Fall — Cross  Country,  Soccer 

Winter — Wrestling,  Bowling,  Basketball 

Spring — Tennis,  Golf,  Track,  Baseball 

The  Women's  Intercollegiate  Sports  Program  includes  at  present  a  basket- 
ball team,  with  competition  in  volleyball,  field  hockey,  tennis,  gymnastics  and 
swimming  expected  in  the  near  future. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

MAJORS  OFFERED:  History,  Politics,  Economics,  Business  Administration, 
and  Social  Studies  (for  secondary  teachers). 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  Social  Studies  (for  secondary  teachers):  five 
courses  in  history  (including  History  201-202  and  422),  Politics  201,  Sociology 
201,  Economics  207-208,  and  Geography  301.  A  Social  Studies  major  will  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
appropriate  to  some  area  of  his  study,  preferably  French  or  German. 

Requirements  for  other  majors  are  listed  with  the  appropriate  course  of- 
ferings. Elective  courses  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  faculty  advisor. 

North  Carolina  Teacher  Certification  is  available  with  majors  in  Social 
Studies,  History,  Politics,  and  Economics.  Education  courses  that  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  academic  major  in  this  program  are  listed  under  the  Division 
of  Behavioral  Sciences. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  Business  Administration:  11  courses  in  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Economics,  including  Business  Administration  309-310, 
422,  Economics  207-208,  two  advanced  courses  in  Economics,  and  one  winter 
term  course.  Mathematics  205  (Statistics)  is  also  required. 

200  Introduction  to  Business  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  and  orientation  to  business  as  a  social  activity.  This 
course  provides  an  understanding  of  business  and  its  environment,  the 
activities  business  men  perform  and  why  they  are  performed.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  behavioral  sciences  by  management  is  stressed.  (Does 
not  apply  toward  a  major.) 

309,310  Principles  of  Accounting  4  m.p.w. 

The  development  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounting  for  pro- 
fessional and  business  enterprises  through  discussions,  exercises,  work- 
book, and  practice  sets. 

312  Marketing  4  m.p.w. 

A  functional  analysis  of  marketing  and  its  importance  as  an  economic 
activity.  Current  and  potential  institutions  through  which  marketing 
is  carried  on  are  studied.  Additional  managerial  orientation  is  provided 
through  case  studies  and  decision-making  practice.  (Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics  207-208). 

54  313  Retailing  4  m.p.w. 

Principles  and  practices  underlying  the  efficient  management  of  mod- 
ern retail  business.  Covering  all  types  of  retail  operation,  this  course 
stresses  the  basic  management  factors  essential  to  sound  planning, 
profitable  operation  and  effective  control.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 312.) 

315,316  Business  Law  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  law,  its  history  and  development 
and  efficient  administration.  This  course  deals  with  the  nature  and 
functions  of  law  as  a  process  of  resolution  of  disputes,  as  a  process 
of  facilitating  and  protecting  voluntary  agreements  and  as  a  process 
of  resolving  acute  social  conflict. 

317  Principles  of  Management  and  Organization  4  m.p.w. 

A  broad  survey  course  which  examines  the  central  framework  of  busi- 
ness management,  its  environment  and  the  personal  characteristics, 
knowledge  and  skills  of  the  manager.  Attention  is  given  to  behavioral 
and  environmental  as  well  as  technical  and  functional  details  of  such 
activities  as  planning,  motivating,  directing,  delegating  and  controlling 
business  organization,  human  relations  and  communications.  (Pre- 
requisite: Economics  207-208.) 

400  Special  Studies 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  individuals  or  small  classes  to 
do  intensive  study  or  independent  work  in  some  special  field  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  faculty  direction.  The  subjects  and  materials 
will  be  decided  upon  by  the  students  and  professor.  (Prerequisite: 
Senior  standing  and  consent  of  the  professor.) 


408  Personnel  Management  4  m.p.w. 
The  basic  principles  of  management  are  applied  to  the  personnel  func- 
tion of  organizations.  Behavioral  Science  contributions  to  the  person- 
nel functions  receive  emphasis.  The  philosophy  and  policy  considera- 
tions that  are  basic  in  sound  personnel  management  are  stressed  in 
case  studies. 

409  Intermediate  Accounting  4  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  each  item  on  the  balance  sheet  and  the  income  state- 
ment considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  matching  expenses  with 
revenues.  (Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  310.) 

410  Management  of  Promotion  4  m.p.w. 

An  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  commercial  communication  proc- 
esses of  advertising  and  selling.  The  fields  of  sociology,  psychology, 
anthropology  and  business  history  provide  the  basis  for  developing 
the  "why"  approach  to  advertising,  selling  and  public  relations  policy. 

422  Seminar 

An  individual  research  project  with  a  written  report  in  marketing, 
management,  banking,  or  business  organization  under  the  direction 
of  the  faculty. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

103, 104  Typewriting  5  m.p.w. 

Development  of  keyboard  techniques  and  control,  letter  styles,  tabu- 
lation, and  other  typewriting  problems.  Students  may  pass  Typewrit- 
ing 103  by  a  proficiency  test.  (Not  included  in  the  courses  accepted 
to  meet  requirements  for  graduation.) 

201,202  Shorthand  4  m.p.w. 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand  with  use  of  Diamond  Jubilee  materials; 

application  of  principles  in  reading  and  recording  shorthand;  tran- 
scription techniques  and  practice. 

301  Intermediate  Shorthand  and  Transcription  4  m.p.w. 

Review  of  principles  of  shorthand;  recording  and  transcribing  office 
materials  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary,  English  fundamentals,  and  of- 
fice procedures. 

302  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  4  m.p.w. 

Development  of  speed  in  recording  and  transcribing  shorthand;  im- 
provement of  techniques  and  procedures;  emphasis  on  accuracy  and 
production  of  mailable  transcripts. 

304  Secretarial  Problems  and  Procedures  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  office  materials,  problems,  and  procedures;  use  and  opera- 
tion of  office  machines,  especially  dictating-transcribing  and  duplicat- 
ing machines;  desirable  qualities  for  office  administrators.  (Prereq- 
uisites: 201,  202  above.) 

305  Business  Communications  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  and  application  of  the  principles  and  techniques  in  preparing 
and  writing  reports,  proposals,  letters,  memorandums,  news  releases, 
and  minutes  of  meetings  with  emphasis  on  accuracy,  clarity,  and 
simplicity. 
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307  Income  Tax  Accounting  4  m.p.w. 

Federal  and  state  income  tax  laws;  practice  in  preparing  returns  for  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  and  corporations. 

314  Consumer  Problems  4  m.p.w. 

The  consumer  in  the  American  economy,  his  role  in  society,  the  fac- 
tors which  affect  his  choices,  understandings  which  help  him  to  get 
maximum  satisfaction  by  wise  planning  of  his  family  finances;  in- 
surance, investments,  and  use  of  credit;  private  and  governmental  aids 
for  consumer  protection;  economic  theories  which  affect  the  con- 
sumer; current  economic  problems;  and  the  international  consumer 
movement. 

407  Administrative  Management  4  m.p.w. 

Office  organization;  problems  and  supervision  of  personnel;  business 
forms  and  records;  a  study  of  flow  of  work  and  production  control; 
automation  and  data  processing;  use  and  operation  of  business 
machines,  especially  adding  and  calculating  machines. 

413  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Business 

in  High  School  4  m.p.w. 

See  Education  413  for  description. 

ECONOMICS 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  Economics:  Nine  courses  in  Economics,  in- 
cluding Economics  207-208,  303,  304,  and  422,  and  one  winter  term  course. 
A  reading  knowledge  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  normally  expected  but 
certain  advanced  mathematics  courses  or  Business  Administration  309-310  may 
meet  this  requirement.  Math  205  (Statistics)  is  also  required. 

200  Economic  Processes  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  American  economy  and  to  general  economic 
processes  for  the  students  not  expecting  to  major  in  Economics  or 
Business  Administration.  The  course  considers  selected  economic  prob- 
lems; agriculture,  labor,  social  security,  foreign  trade  and  growth,  and 
these  are  analyzed  with  respect  to  the  American  system  and  our  eco- 
nomic goals. 

207-208   Principles  of  Economics  3  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  our  economic  system,  production,  exchange,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  wealth,  business  cycles,  and  other  economic  prob- 
lems. (Required  for  all  advanced  courses  in  economics.) 

301  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  4  m.p.w. 

The  development  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  growth  and 
changes  in  economic  forces,  and  contemporary  economic  problems. 
(Also  offered  as  History  301). 

302  History  of  Economic  Thought  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  economic  analysis  from  Mercantilism 
to  the  Post-Keynesian  era.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Smith,  Ricardo, 
and  the  British  Classical  School;  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Marginalism;  Austrian  Capital  Theory,  and  the  Neoclassical 
Theory  of  money,  interest,  and  prices. 


303  Intermediate  Economic  Theory  (Microeconomics)  4  m.  p.  w. 
An  examination  of  the  economic  principles  and  theory  underlying 
value  and  distribution.  Application  will  be  made  of  these  principles 
particularly  to  the  problems  of  perfect  and  imperfect  competition. 

304  Income  and  Employment  (Macroeconomics)  4  m.p.w. 
The  economic  forces  and  factors  determining  the  level  of  income  and 

employment  in  a  political  economy  are  presented  and  evaluated.  Em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  government  in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment and  purchasing  power  is  stressed. 

305  Labor  Economics  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  the  economic  role  of  workers  as  organized  by  manage- 
ment in  the  work  process,  and  as  organized  by  unions  in  the  repre- 
sentation process.  An  analysis  of  labor  organization,  the  principal 
forces  at  work  in  the  U.S.  labor  markets  and  the  economic  issues 
raised  by  their  inter-action. 

306  Money  and  Banking  4  m.p.w. 

This  course  analyzes  the  functioning  of  the  monetary  and  financial 
system  of  the  U.S.,  emphasizing  its  effect  on  economic  welfare.  His- 
torical and  institutional  aspects  and  monetary  theory  are  covered.  The 
effects  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  on  our  economic  activity  are 
studied. 

308  International  Economics  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  international  movements  of  goods  and  an  examination 
of  the  payments  systems.  Attention  is  given  to  economic  geography 
and  factors  such  as  world  resources  which  influence  economic  devel- 
opment and  international  trade.  Primary  focus  is  on  the  composition 
and  directions  of  international  trade  and  to  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic theory  to  the  international  arena. 

309  The  Application  of  Mathematics  to  Economics  4  m.p.w. 

The  application  of  a  wide  range  of  mathematical  techniques  to  various 
topics  of  economic  analysis  will  be  studied.  Coverage  will  include 
mathematical  models  of  economic  growth,  the  trade  cycle,  consumer 
behavior,  and  the  production  and  pricing  decisions  of  the  firm.  (Pre- 
requisites: Mathematics  111  or  121,  Economics  207-208.) 

406  Comparative  Economic  Systems  4  m.p.w. 

An  objective  examination  of  the  theory  and  practices  of  the  principal 
economic  systems  in  the  world  today.  Aspects  of  socialism  as  applied 
in  various  economies,  and  the  degrees  of  communism  practiced  in 
different  societies  and  the  trends  of  capitalism  in  the  United  States 
are  studied. 

408  Public  Finance  4  m.p.w. 

Principles  and  problems  of  taxation,  expenditure  and  debt  manage- 
ment of  federal,  state  and  local  governments.  The  effects  of  govern- 
mental budgetary  policy  on  resource  allocation,  income  distribution, 
economic  stability,  and  growth  will  be  examined. 
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422  Seminar 

The  seminar  is  basically  a  research  undertaking  requiring  extensive 
reading,  discussion,  and  writing  on  an  announced  topic.  A  thesis  re- 
lated to  the  general  topic  is  to  be  developed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  Guest  lecturers  and  a  related  field  trip  will  be  included. 

GEOGRAPHY 

301  Geography  of  the  Americas  4  m.p.w. 

The  geography  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  with  special  emphasis  on 
North  America. 

HISTORY 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  History:  nine  courses  in  History  including 
History  201-202  and  422  and  one  winter  term  course.  (This  requirement  is  in 
addition  to  the  Christianity  and  Culture  Program.) 

A  History  major  will  normally  be  expected  to  demonstrate  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  or  German.  Other  foreign  languages  may  be  acceptable 
in  special  cases. 

Courses  will  not  carry  prerequisites  except  that  those  courses  numbered  at 
the  300-400  level  are  restricted  to  juniors  or  seniors  or  by  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

101  Western  Civilization  (Ancient  History) 

A  study  of  the  foundations  of  Western  civilization  in  the  Ancient  Near 

58  East,  Greece  and  Rome.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  part  of  Chris- 

tianity  and  Culture  101-102.) 

102  Western  Civilization  (Medieval  and  Modern  History) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Western  civilization  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  World  War  II.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  part  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Culture  201-202). 

201,202  American  Civilization  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  American  civilization  from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
to  the  present,  with  emphasis  upon  political,  social,  intellectual  and 
cultural  history. 

301  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  4  m.p.w. 

The  development  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  growth  and 
changes  in  economic  forces,  and  contemporary  economic  problems. 
(Offered  also  as  Economics  301.) 

311  Early  American  Culture  4  m.p.w. 

A  selective  study  of  ideas  and  institutions  in  the  formation  of  Early 
American  Culture.  Representatives  from  such  cultural  movements  as 
American  Puritanism,  the  Great  Awakening,  and  the  Enlightenment  and 
the  Revolution,  are  considered  from  both  original  writings  and  inter- 
pretative literature. 

321  The  America  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  creation  and  establishment  of  the  new  nation  in  the 
ages  of  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson;  the  development  of  po- 
litical parties,  reflecting  economic  and  constitutional  differences;  and 
the  movement  toward  sectionalism  to  1828. 


331  The  New  South  4  m.p.w. 

Studies  in  the  politics,  society,  and  culture  of  the  Southern  United 
States  since  Reconstruction. 

341  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  4  m.p.w. 

American  relations  with  foreign  nations  from  1775  to  the  present. 

351  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  with  emphasis  on  polit- 
ical, social,  economic,  and  intellectual  currents. 

361  British  Constitutional  History  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  political  system  of  Great  Britain, 
its  institutions,  law,  and  processes.  (Also  offered  as  Politics  361.) 

371  Soviet  Russia  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  in  depth  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  and  the  evolving 
Communist  State,  dealing  with  both  the  internal  development  of  the 
Soviet  State  and  its  foreign  relations. 

400  Special  Studies 

This  course  will  provide  opportunity  for  individuals  or  small  classes 
to  do  intensive  study  or  independent  work  in  some  special  field  of 
History  under  faculty  direction.  The  subjects  and  materials  will  be  de- 
cided upon  by  the  students  and  professor.  (Prerequisites:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  consent  of  the  professor.) 

401, 402  The  Twentieth  Century  4  m.p.w. 

Studies  in  the  main  currents  of  world  history  from  World  War  I  to  the 
present,  with  special  attention  to  European  and  American  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs. 

413  The  Teaching  of  High  School  History  and  Social  Studies:  Materials  and 

and  Methods. 
Does  not  apply  toward  a  major  in  the  division.  See  Education  413. 

422  Senior  Seminar 

Selected  readings  and  discussions  in  historiography  and  philosophy  of 
history  along  with  individual  research  projects  and  class  critiques. 
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POLITICS 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  Politics:  nine  courses  in  Politics  including 
Politics  201  and  422  and  one  winter  term  course.  A  Politics  major  will  nor- 
mally be  expected  to  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language 
appropriate  to  some  area  of  his  study,  preferably  French  or  German. 

Courses  in  Politics  will  not  carry  prerequisites  except  that  courses  num- 
bered on  the  300-400  level  are  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors  or  by  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

200  Contemporary  Problems  3  m.p.w. 

Studies  for  beginning  students  on  topics  of  broad  interest  such  as: 
Southern  Politics,  Civil  Liberty,  Legislative  Reform,  Presidential  power, 
and  the  like. 


201  Introduction  to  American  Politics  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American  national  government, 
including  analysis  of  the  functions  of  major  national  political  institu- 
tions, their  relationships  to  state  governments,  the  legislative  process 
and  the  role  of  the  courts. 

211  Introduction  to  International  Politics  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  political  relations  of  nations,  including  im- 
portant theories  of  analysis,  problems  of  power,  foreign  policy  formu- 
lation and  implementation,  functions  of  international  organizations 
and  law,  and  exemplified  by  major  problem  situations. 

221  Politics  and  Religion  in  American  Life  3  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  politics  and  religion  in  shaping  the 
American  tradition,  and  an  investigation  of  such  contemporary  issues 
as  religion  and  civil  rights,  church-state  relations,  and  the  role  of  or- 
ganized religion  in  political  action.  (Offered  also  as  Religion  221). 

301  American  Political  Parties  and  Interest  Groups  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  and  roles  of  political  parties  and  interest 
groups  in  the  American  political  process. 

311  American  Constitutional  Law  and  the  Political  Processes  4  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  its  develop- 
ment through  the  judicial,  legislative  and  executive  functions  of 
government. 

rr\  321  Western  Political  Thought:  Classical  and  Medieval  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  classics  in  Western  Political  Thought  from  Plato  to 
Aquinas,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to  Contemporary 
political  theorists. 

322  Western  Political  Thought:  Modern  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  classics  in  Western  political  thought  from  Machiavelli 
to  Mill,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  relationship  to  contemporary 
political  theorists. 

331  International  Organizations  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  trans-national  groupings  on  national  and  in- 
ternational politics,  including  the  United  Nations,  regional  political 
and  military  alliances,  and  economic  unions. 

341  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  4  m.p.w. 

American  relations  with  foreign  nations  from  1775  to  the  present. 
(Also  offered  as  History  341.) 

342  Foreign  Policy  Processes  4  m.p.w. 

Detailed  study  of  the  governmental  machinery  and  external  influences 
on  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  foreign  policy. 

351  European  Political  Processes  4  m.p.w. 

Comparative  study  of  the  political  systems  of  selected  European  na- 
tions, including  an  introduction  to  theories  of  comparative  political 
analysis. 

352  Asian  Political  Processes  4  m.p.w. 

Comparative  study  of  the  political  systems  of  selected  Asian  nations, 
including  an  introduction  to  theories  of  political  development. 


361  British  Constitutional  History  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  political  systems  of  Great  Britain, 
its  institutions,  law,  and  processes.  (Also  offered  as  History  361.) 

400  Special  Studies 

This  course  will  provide  opportunity  for  individuals  or  small  classes  to 
do  intensive  study  or  independent  work  in  some  special  field  of 
politics  under  faculty  direction.  The  subjects  and  materials  will  be 
decided  upon  by  the  student  and  professor.  (Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  and  consent  of  the  professor.) 

422  Senior  Seminar  in  Politics 

A  program  of  directed  study  for  advanced  students  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  reading  and  research  on  topics  of  special  interest  in  the 
field  of  political  science  and  including  group  discussions  on  topics  of 
current  concern.  For  History  and  Politics  majors  only. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

ENGLISH 

Requirements  for  a  major  in  English  include  English  201  and  202  and  an 
additional  minimum  of  eight  courses.  To  assure  a  diversified  educational  exper- 
ience, each  major  should  include  the  following  studies:  one  course  in  Ameri- 
can literature;  two  courses  in  genre  offerings;  two  courses  in  major  writers;  two 
courses  in  period  offerings;  one  course  in  the  English  language;  two  elective 
courses. 

English  majors  are  required  to  show  competence  in  one  foreign  language. 
English  majors  considering  graduate  study  should  meet  their  language  require- 
ment in  either  German  or  French,  and  should  give  at  least  one  year  of  study 
to  the  other.  English  majors  seeking  certification  for  teaching  in  North  Carolina 
are  required  to  take  English  303. 

Students  with  marked  academic  ability  will  be  invited  by  the  English  faculty 
to  become  candidates  for  honors  in  English.  Near  the  end  of  their  last  term  in 
residence,  senior  English  majors  will  stand  a  comprehensive  oral  examination 
with  the  English  faculty. 
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105  Composition  and  World  Literature  (Greek  and  Roman) 

Major  works  of  literature  from  Creek  and  Roman  writers  studied  in 
translation.  Attention  will  be  given  to  developing  critical  writing  skills. 
(Offered  only  as  a  component  part  of  Christianity  and  Culture  101-102.) 

106  Composition  and  World  Literature  (Medieval  and  Modern) 

Major  works  of  European  literature  from  the  Medieval  and  Modern 
periods  studied  in  translation.  Successful  completion  of  this  course 
satisfies  the  writing  proficiency  requirement.  (Offered  only  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  Christianity  and  Culture  201-202.) 

201  The  Art  of  Poetry  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  imagery,  rhythm,  tone,  structure  and  theme  in  a  wide  variety 
of  short  poems  chosen  from  the  English  and  American  traditions.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  critical  vocab- 
ulary, analytical  and  appreciative  powers  in  experiencing  poetry.  At- 
.  tention  will  be  given  to  the  writing  of  critical  papers.  Open  to  fresh- 
men with  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  each  Fall. 

202  The  Art  of  Prose  Fiction  and  Drama  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  critical  methods  used  in  analyzing  and  appreciating  prose 
fiction  and  drama  as  art  forms.  Attention  will  be  given  to  ways  in 
which  these  literatures  can  be  seen  as  an  index  to  and  a  critic  of 
society.  Readings  will  be  selected  short  stories,  shorter  novels,  and 
dramas  of  the  contemporary  English  and  American  traditions.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  writing  of  critical  papers.  Open  to  freshmen  with 
permission  of  instructor.  Offered  each  Spring. 

en  204  American  Literature  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  selected  writers  distinctive  to  the  American  tradition.  Open 
to  freshmen  with  permission  of  instructor.  Offered  each  Spring. 

303  Advanced  Grammar  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  various  approaches,  traditional  and  modern,  to  the 
structure  of  the  English  language.  Offered  annually. 

308  Victorian  Literature  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  major  poets  and  essayists  of  Victorian  England.  Offered 
annually. 

310  Literature  of  the  Romantic  Period.  4  m.p.w. 

Study  of  the  chief  Romantic  poets  and  writers  of  critical  and  imagina- 
tive prose,  exclusive  of  the  novel.  Alternate  years. 

312  The  English  Novel  4  m.p.w. 

Readings  of  representative  works  of  the  principal  novelists  of  the  late 
19th  and  20th  centuries.  Reading  and  analysis  of  novels  by  such  writers 
as  Hardy,  Conrad,  Virginia  Woolf,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  and  Green.  Alter- 
nate years. 

314  Non-dramatic  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance  4  m.p.w. 

Poetry  and  prose  of  the  English  Renaissance  with  special  emphasis  on 
Spenser.  Alternate  years. 

315  Advanced  Composition — Creative  Writing  4  m.p.w. 

Training  and  practice  in  the  forms  of  literary  composition.  The  student 
will  be  given  considerable  latitude  in  choosing  the  form  upon  which 
he  wants  to  concentrate.  Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  by  permission  of 
instructor.  Offered  on  demand. 
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Development  of  the  English  Language  4  m.p.w. 

Study  of  the  history  of  the  language,  its  morphology,  syntax,  and  lin- 
guistic relationships.  Offered  annually. 

Chaucer  4  m.p.w. 

Intensive  study  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  some  of  the  minor  poems. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  literary  values,  but  considerable  attention  will  be 
given  to  Chaucer's  language.  Students  will  also  read  Troilus  and  Cri- 
seyde.  Alternate  years. 

Milton  4  m.p.w. 

Intensive  reading  of  Milton's  poetry  with  major  emphasis  on  Paradise 
Lost  and  Samson  Agonistes.  Collateral  readings  from  the  prose.  Alter- 
nate years. 


Shakespeare:  The  Tragedies 

An  intensive  study  of  the  major  tragedies.  Alternate  years. 


4  m.p.w. 


Shakespeare:  Comedies  and  Histories 

Study  of  about  ten  plays.  Collateral  reading  wil 
biography.  Alternate  years. 


4  m.p.w. 

include  a  reputable 


Modern  Poetry  4  m.p.w. 

Readings  from  a  wide  selection  of  modern  British  and  American  poets. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  William 
Butler  Yeats,  W.  H.  Auden,  Emily  Dickinson,  Robert  Frost,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
and  Dylan  Thomas.  Offered  each  Spring. 

Modern  Novel  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  representative  novels  of  the  twentieth  century.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  novels  by  Lagerkvist,  Cide,  Mauriac,  Camus,  Bernanos, 
Silone,  Mann,  Unamuno,  Greene.  Offered  each  Fall. 

American  Renaissance  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  American  Renaissance,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and 
Mark  Twain.  Alternate  years. 

American  Fiction  of  the  20th  Century  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  representative  American  fiction  of  the  20th  Century.  Read- 
ing and  analysis  of  novels  by  such  writers  as  Crane,  Dreiser,  Heming- 
way, Wolfe,  Faulkner,  Porter,  Steinbeck,  Warren,  O'Connor,  and 
Updike.  Alternate  years. 

The  Art  of  Teaching  English  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  art  and  methodology  of  teaching  English  literature  and 
language,  with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  such  teaching  in 
the  secondary  school.  Not  offered  for  credit  toward  the  English  major. 

Guided  Independent  Study 

Tutorial  studies  in  some  topic  in  American  or  English  literature.  Aca- 
demically strong  students,  whether  English  majors  or  not,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  studies  by  the  English  faculty.  Topic  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  instructor  and  the  student. 

Special  Studies  in  English 

A  study  in  depth  of  some  topic  in  American  or  English  literature.  The 
particular  topic  will  be  chosen  by  the  instructor  and  the  students. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

Major  requirements:  A  minimum  of  eight  courses  in  French  beyond  201- 
202,  normally  including  French  301-302,  304,  305,  and  a  second  modern  lan- 
guage. Students  planning  to  teach  will  need  to  include  French  401,  403,  and 
413  in  their  program  of  study. 

101-102   Elementary  French  4-5  m.p.w. 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  composition,  pronunciation,  and  diction. 
Regular  use  of  the  language  laboratory   is   required   in   this   course. 

201-202   Intermediate  French  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  101-102,  or  at  least  two  high  school  units  with  evidence 
that  student  is  prepared  to  enter  this  course.  A  thorough  review  of 
grammar,  verb  forms,  composition,  diction  and  pronunciation.  Selected 
readings  from  French  authors  will  also  be  studied.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  use  the  language  laboratory  regularly.  Upon  completion  of 
this  course,  students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
the  language. 

301  Survey  of  French  Literature  I  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  201-202.  A  survey  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Lectures  and 
class  discussions  on  the  development  of  the  literature  and  style.  Col- 
lateral readings  and  reports.  This  course  is  normally  prerequisite  to  all 
more  advanced  literature  courses. 

302  Survey  of  French  Literature  II  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  301  or  permission.  A  survey  of  the  masterpieces  of  French 
literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present.  Lec- 
tures and  class  discussions  on  the  development  of  the  literature  and 
style.  Collateral  readings  and  reports.  This  course  is  normally  prereq- 
uisite to  all  more  advanced  literature  courses. 

304  French  Conversation  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  201-202.  Intermediate  course  in  conversation,  conducted 
in  French  and  designed  to  build  basic,  practical  conversational  vocabu- 
lary. Some  use  will  be  made  of  the  language  laboratory. 

305  French  History  and  Civilization  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  301,  302  or  304.  A  course  designed  to  present  the  de- 
velopment of  French  culture  from  early  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
emphasis  on  France's  place  in  the  contemporary  world.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  Fall,  1968. 


317  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  301  or  permission.  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  Grand  Classiques.  Alter- 
nate years.  Offered  Fall,  1969. 

318  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  301  or  permission.  Study  of  eighteenth  century  French 
literature,  including  the  neo-classical  writers,  philosophes,  and  pre- 
cursors of  Romanticism.  Alternate  years.  Offered  Spring,  1970. 

319  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  302  or  permission.  A  study  of  representative  authors  and 
major  movements  of  nineteenth  century  French  literature,  including 
Romanticism,  Realism,  Naturalism,  and  Symbolism.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  Fall,  1968. 

320  Contemporary  French  Literature  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  302  or  permission.  A  study  of  the  major  trends  in  French 
literature  of  the  twentieth  century  and  of  authors  representing  each 
movement.  Alternate  years.  Offered  Spring,  1969. 

401  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  304.  A  course  designed  to  give  students  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  French  grammar  than  can  be  acquired  in  lower  level  courses. 
Some  opportunity  will  be  offered  for  free  composition.  Alternate  years. 
Offered  Fall,  1969. 

403  Phonetics  and  Oral  Practice  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  304  or  permission.  A  course  in  the  pronunciation  of  French 
with  ample  opportunity  for  practice  in  speaking  and  oral  reading  of 
French.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  pronunciation  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  the  French  teacher.  Students  will  make  regular 
use  of  the  language  laboratory.  Alternate  years. 

413  Modern  Languages  in  the  High  School  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  methods,  materials,  and  problems  of  teaching  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  high  school.  Required  of  prospective  teachers.  This 
course  does  not  count  toward  a  major  in  French. 

415  Guided  Independent  Study 

Tutorial  studies  in  some  topic  in  French  literature  or  language.  Aca- 
demically strong  students,  whether  French  majors  or  not,  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  these  studies  by  the  French  faculty.  Topic  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  instructor  and  the  student. 

416  Seminar 

Normally  open  to  seniors,  with  permission  of  the  Department.  This 
course  will  allow  students  to  explore  some  aspect  of  French  literature 
or  civilization  in  more  detail  than  is  generally  possible  in  regular 
courses.  Depending  upon  the  interests  of  the  students,  the  seminar 
will  concentrate  on  a  genre,  a  movement,  or  a  major  writer. 

SPANISH 

101-102   Elementary  Spanish  4-5  m.p.w. 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  composition,  pronunciation,  and  diction. 
Regular  use  of  the  language  laboratory  is  required  in  this  course. 
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201-202   Intermediate  Spanish  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  101-102  or  at  least  two  high  school  units  with  evidence 
that  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  this  course.  A  thorough  review 
of  grammar,  verb  forms,  composition,  diction,  and  pronunciation,  uti- 
lizing readings  from  Spanish  authors.  Upon  completion  of  the  course, 
students  will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  language. 
Students  are  required  to  use  the  language  laboratory  regularly. 

301  Spanish  History  and  Civilization  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  201-202.  A  survey  of  Spanish  history  and  civilization 
from  early  times  to  the  present  day  as  a  background  for  the  study  of 
Spanish  literature.  Parallel  readings  and  reports  are  required. 

303, 304  Spanish  Composition,  Conversation  and  Diction  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  201-202.  This  course  is  designed  to  build  a  basic  prac- 
tical conversational  vocabulary.  Emphasis  on  speaking,  writing,  read- 
ing in  addition  to  diction.  Intensive  practice  in  composition,  syntax, 
and  interpretative  reading  of  Spanish. 

305, 306  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  301.  The  first  term  covers  the  history  of  Spanish  literature 
from  earliest  times  to  the  end  of  the  Golden  Age;  the  second  term 
brings  it  down  to  the  twentieth  century. 

401  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  305,  306.  The  classic  drama,   Lope,  Tirso,  Alarcon   and 
Calderon,  poetry  and  prose.  Analysis  of  texts  read. 

66  ...  .      . 

402  Introduction  to  Hispanoamencan  Literature  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  305,  306.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish-American 
literature  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present. 

405  Generation  of  '98  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  305  or  306.  Representative  writers  of  the  Spanish  Genera- 
tion of  1898;  novel,  poetry,  drama,  philosophical  essay.  Class  readings. 

406  Contemporary  Hispanic  Literature  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  305,  306.  Prose  and  poetry  of  the  20th  century  with 
emphasis  on  the  Modernistas,  in  Spain  and  Hispanoamerica. 

408  Advanced  Spanish  Composition  and  Oral  Practice  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  303.  Intensive  practice  in  composition  with  emphasis  on 
interpretive  reading  of  Spanish  and  use  of  the  laboratory.  Alternate 
years.  Offered  1968. 

409  Phonetics  and  History  of  the  Spanish  Language  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Spanish  language,  from  its  origin 
to  the  present  day  in  Spain. 

413  Modern  Language  in  the  High  School  4  m.p.w. 

Required  of  those  who  plan  to  teach  Spanish  in  high  school.  (See 
French  413).  This  course  does  not  count  toward  a  major  in  Spanish. 

415  Guided  Independent  Study 

Tutorial  studies  in  some  topic  in  Spanish  literature  or  language.  Aca- 
demically strong  juniors  and  seniors  will  be  admitted  to  these  studies 
by  the  Spanish  faculty.  Topic  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  instructor  and 
the  student. 


GERMAN 

101-102   Elementary  German  4-5  m.p.w. 

Fundamentals  of  grammar,  composition,  phonetics,  pronunciation  and 
diction  and,  during  the  second  term,  selected  graded  readings  from 
representative  German  authors. 

201-202   Intermediate  German  4  m.p.w. 

Thorough  review  of  grammar,  verb  drills,  composition,  direction  and 
pronunciation  and,  during  the  second  term,  selected  prose  readings 
from  German  authors.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  German 
101-102  or  to  those  who  present  at  least  two  units  of  high  school 
German  and  who  show  that  they  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  this 
course. 

301-302  Advanced  German  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  201-202.  Translation  of  significant  texts  of  the  late  eigh- 
teenth, nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  and  discussions  in  class  of 
the  development  of  literature,  style  and  syntax.  Collateral  readings  and 
reports  are  expected. 

415  Guided  Independent  Study 

Tutorial  studies  in  some  topic  in  German  literature  or  language.  Aca- 
demically strong  juniors  and  seniors  will  be  admitted  to  these  studies 
by  the  German  faculty.  Topic  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  instructor  and 
the  student. 

LATIN 

201-202   Intermediate  Latin  4  m.p.w. 

Translation  from  Cicero's  Orations  and  Vergil's  Aeneid,  together 
with  advanced  work  in  pronunciation  and  grammar,  and  use  of  the 
language  laboratory.  Open  to  students  who  present  two  units  of  high 
school  Latin  and  who  show  by  placement  test  that  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  the  course.  Offered  as  needed. 

301-302   Cicero's  De  Senectute,  Selections  from  Ovid  and 

Other  Latin  Poets  and  Dramatists  4  m.p.w. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Latin  201-202  or  who  offer 
four  units  of  high  school  Latin  and  who  show  by  placement  tests  that 
they  are  prepared  to  enter  the  course.  Offered  as  needed. 

303-304  Latin  Prose  and  Poetry  4  m.p.w. 

Prerequisite:  201-202,  301-302.  Readings  from  Horace,  Pliny,  Plautus, 
Cicero's  Letters.  Consideration  of  social  and  political  life  in  Rome  at 
close  of  Republic.  Offered  as  needed. 

GREEK 

101-102   Elementary  Greek  4  m.p.w. 

Grammar,  syntax,  pronunciation,  and  translation.  During  second  term, 
selected  readings  from  Classical  Creek  and  Koine.  Assigned  readings 
in  English  of  Greek  history  and  literature. 

201-202   Intermediate  Greek  4  m.p.w. 

Translations  from  Homer's  Iliad,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  other  Classi- 
cal Greek  literature,  and  from  the  Gospel  of  John.  Assigned  readings 
in  English  in  Greek  culture  and  literature.  Some  use  of  language  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  Greek  101-102  or  equivalent.  Offered  as  needed. 
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203-204   Greek  New  Testament  4  m.p.w. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  some  of  the  Epistles.  Use  of 
language  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Greek  101-102  or  equivalent. 

HEBREW 

101-102   Introduction  to  Comparative  Semitics  4  m.p.w. 

Using  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  the  languages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
models,  this  course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  comparative 
study  of  Semitic  languages,  and  will  prepare  the  student  to  do  special 
studies  in  Old  Testament  (Religion  410.) 

This  course  is  open  only  by  consent  of  the  Department.  Hebrew  should 
not  be  taken  to  fulfill  the  basic  language  requirement. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  MUSIC,  ART,  AND  THEATRE 

MAJORS:  Bachelor  of  Music  in  piano,  organ,  or  voice 

Bachelor  of  Music  in  church  music  or  music  education 
Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  music 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Fine  Arts  (Art  or  Theatre) 

(The  specific  requirements  for  each  of  these  degrees  are  on  page  95  to  100.) 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation  are  in  conformity  with  standards 
of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  of  which  the  School  of  Music 
is  an  institutional  member. 

Auditions 

All  applicants  for  the  music  major  should  plan  to  come  to  the  campus  for 
auditions  during  the  year  preceding  entrance  to  the  college.  These  auditions 
are  held  by  the  music  faculty  at  regularly  scheduled  times  during  the  school 
year,  and  audition  dates  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  director  of  the 
School  of  Music.  Specific  requirements  for  the  auditions  will  be  found  under 
programs  of  study  in  this  catalog. 


Applied  Music 

Credit  in  applied  music  is  granted  by  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term 
with  the  minimum  standard  of  performance  determined  by  the  applied  music 
faculty. 

Ensembles 

All  music  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  at  least  one  ensemble  during 
each  term  of  enrollment  as  a  music  major. 

Recitals  and  Public  Performances 

Except  for  first  term  freshmen,  music  majors  are  required  to  perform  in  at 
least  one  general  student  recital  each  term. 

A  full  recital  (Applied  Music  400)  is  required  of  all  seniors  who  expect  to 
receive  a  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  except  for  those  enrolled  in  the  degree  with 
a  major  in  music  education.  Music  education  majors  are  required  to  give  a  half 
recital  (AM  300)  during  the  senior  year.  In  exceptional  cases  juniors  majoring  in 
the  performance  degrees  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  half  recital.  In  no  case  will 
the  full  or  half  recital  be  permitted  unless  the  student  has  passed  a  jury  exam 
given  for  the  entire  music  faculty  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  recital  date. 

Music  majors  must  obtain  permission  from  their  applied  teacher  for  all 
public  performances  not  sponsored  by  the  School  of  Music.  This  includes 
church,  civic,  music  club,  dance  band,  music  contests  and  any  other  public 
performance. 

Recital  Attendance  Requirements 

Attendance  at  recitals  and  concerts  sponsored  or  endorsed  by  the  School 

of  Music  is  considered  an   integral   part  of  applied   music  study  and   will   be         

required  of  all  music  majors  as  follows:  gQ 

Freshmen  will  attend  90%  of  the  scheduled  School  of  Music  programs.  

Upper  classmen  will  attend  80%  of  all  scheduled  School  of  Music  pro- 
grams. 

The  specific  number  of  required  programs  will  be  announced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  term.  The  list  will  include  the  general  student  recitals  and  all 
night  recitals.  The  dates  of  all  programs  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 


MUSIC  THEORY 

101-102   Elementary  Music  Theory  5  m.p.w. 

A  course  designed  to  develop  the  fundamentals  of  basic  musicianship 
through  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  studies.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  development  of  skills  in  ear-training,  sight-singing,  keyboard  and 
written  harmony.  Required  of  all  music  majors.  (All  first-year  theory 
students  are  required  to  continue  theory  during  the  winter  term.) 

103-104  Sight-reading  and  Ensemble  Playing  3  m.p.w. 

A  practical  course  designed  to  develop  reading  ability  at  the  keyboard 
in  both  solo  and  ensemble  situations.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
transcription  of  works  for  other  media  to  the  keyboard.  Work  in  open 
score  with  c  clef  and  transcription  will  be  included.  Required  of  all 
freshman  piano  majors  and  sophomore  organ  students. 

201-202   Advanced  Music  Theory  5  m.p.w. 

Continuation  of  the  studies  in  theory  101-102  on  a  more  advanced 
level. 


205-206  Accompanying  3  m.p.w. 

An  advanced  course  concerned  with  style  and  techniques  -of  vocal 
and  instrumental  accompanying  with  class  performance  by  music 
students. 

301  Form  Analysis  5  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  musical  forms  beginning  with  the  phrase  and  continuing 
through  the  major  forms.  Offered  alternate  years  beginning  fall  term, 
1970. 

302  Counterpoint  5  m.p.w. 

A  practical  study  of  the  various  contrapuntal  methods  from  the  16th 
through  the  18th  centuries.  While  the  problems  of  16th  Century  modal 
counterpoint  will  be  studied  through  performance,  analysis,  and  two- 
part  writing,  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  18th  Century  styles. 
Offered  alternate  years  beginning  spring  term,  1969. 

303  Orchestration-Conducting  5  m.p.w. 

A  combined  study  of  the  techniques  and  problems  in  elementary  con- 
ducting and  introductory  orchestration.  Beat  patterns,  baton  tech- 
niques, score  study  and  rehearsal  techniques  are  some  of  the  areas  in 
the  conducting  section.  The  orchestration  part  will  comprise  a  study 
of  the  instruments  of  the  band  and  orchestra  with  emphasis  on  the 
demands  and  capabilities  of  high  school  instrumental  groups,  youth 
and  civic  orchestras.  Fall  term. 

401  Service  Playing  4  m.p.w. 

yn  The  organization  and  performance  of  the  church  service  from   the 

organist's  point  of  view.  Special  attention  is  given  to  hymn  playing, 
modulation,  simple  improvisation,  the  accompaniment  of  anthems  and 
sacred  solos,  and  the  planning  of  the  service  as  a  complete  unit. 
(Prerequisite:  Junior  or  senior  standing).  Offered  alternate  years,  be- 
ginning fall,  1968. 


MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 

320  Church  Music  Administration  and  Methods  4  m.p.w. 

The  organization,  administration,  and  direction  of  a  comprehensive 
program  of  music  in  the  local  church:  Development  of  graded  choir 
programs,  rehearsal  techniques,  materials  for  children's  and  youth 
choirs.  Open  to  non-music  majors  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  alternate  years,  beginning  spring,  1970. 

420  Vocal  Literature  and  Pedagogy  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  materials  and  methods  of  solo  vocal  literature  and 
teaching  techniques.  Attention  given  to  acquiring  a  broad  knowledge 
of  vocal  repertoire  for  all  voices,  the  use  of  literature  and  studies  in 
teaching  and  program  development.  Open  to  voice  majors,  public 
school  music  majors  and  church  music  majors.  Offered  alternate  years, 
beginning  spring,  1970. 

421-422   Piano  Literature  and  Pedagogy  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  materials  and  methods  of  piano  literature  and  teaching 
techniques.  Lectures  on  materials  and  supervised  practice  teaching. 
Offered  alternate  years,  beginning  fall,  1968. 


424  Organ  Literature  and  Pedagogy  4  m.p.w. 

A  general  survey  of  the  history,  construction,  and  literature  of  the 
organ.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  registration,  modern  teaching 
materials,  and  the  organ  music  of  Bach.  Offered  alternate  years,  be- 
ginning spring,  1969. 

MUSIC  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

305  Music  in  Worship  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  involvement  of  music  in  the  Christian  service  of  worship 
and  total  program  of  the  local  church,  including  examination  of 
traditional  liturgies  and  contemporary  developments.  Of  primary  con- 
cern is  the  development  of  a  philosophy  of  music  in  the  Church's 
ministry  of  worship  (including  weddings  and  funerals),  education  and 
witness.  Open  to  non-music  majors.  Offered  alternate  years,  beginning 
fall,  1968. 

307  History  of  Music  1  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  Greek,  Medieval  and  Renaissance  music.  Open  to  non- 
music  majors  with  permission  of  instructor. 

308  History  of  Music  II  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  Baroque  and  Classical  music.  Open  to  non-music  majors 
with  permission  of  instructor. 

309  History  of  Music  III  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  Romantic  and  20th  Century  music.  Open  to  non-music 
majors  with  permission  of  instructor. 

315  Music  Appreciation  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  designed  for  the  non-music  major  with  emphasis  on  the 
standard  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.  Lectures, 
recordings,  reading,  discussion.  Offered  fall  and  spring  terms. 

404  Literature  for  Congregation  and  Choir  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  the  hymns  (words  and  music)  and  choral  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  first  half  of  the  term  will  be  given  to  a  study  of 
hymnody  from  the  earliest  sources  of  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  to  the 
present,  with  an  evaluation  of  hymns  from  the  literary,  musical  and 
theological  points  of  view.  The  second  half  of  the  term  will  be  given 
to  the  study  of  choral  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present, 
with  emphasis  on  acquiring  a  broad  knowledge  of  choral  repertoire 
for  use  by  the  local  church.  Open  to  non-music  majors.  Offered  alter- 
nate years,  beginning  spring,  1969. 

440  Special  Studies 

Seminar  or  directed  individual  study  with  special  emphasis  in  one  of 
the  following  areas:  Music  literature,  music  theory  or  music  educa- 
tion. Open  to  non-music  majors  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 

321  Music  in  the  Elementary  School  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  methods  and  materials  of  music  in  elemen- 
tary school.  Not  offered  in  1968-69. 

322  Music  in  the  High  School  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  of  music  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school.  Not  offered   in  1968-69. 
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433  Music  for  Classroom  Teachers  5  m.p.w. 

A  course  combining  the  fundamentals  of  music,  the  methods  and 
materials  of  music,  with  the  repertoire  of  music  literature  needed  for 
teaching  music  in  the  classroom.  This  course  is  designed  for  elementary 
education  majors  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina. 

226  Instrumental  Methods  I     (Woodwinds  and  Strings)  4  m.p.w. 

326  Instrumental  Methods  II     (Brass  and  Percussion)  4  m.p.w. 

The  two  courses  in  instrumental  methods  are  required  of  music  educa- 
tion majors  and  are  open  to  all  other  students.  They  are  designed  to 
give  students  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of  the  instruments  of 
the  orchestra  and  band. 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Applied  music  levels  are  designated  as  follows: 

Preparatory  (non-credit)         0     These  digits  used  as  the  left-hand  digit  in 
Freshman  1      combination  with  the  two-digit  listing  be- 

Sophomore  2      low   indicates  the   class   level   in   applied 

Junior  3      music,  e.g.,  freshman  piano  major  is  111, 

Senior  4     112. 

— 11, — 12  Piano 

, — 21, — 22  Organ 

— 31, — 32  Voice 

33, 34  Voice  class  for  music  students  who  are  not  voice  majors 

— 35,  — 36  Voice  class  for  non-music  majors 

— 41, — 42  Orchestra  Instruments 

300  Half  Recital 

400  Full  Recital 

185-186  Voice  Diction  2  m.p.w. 

Phonetics  and  their  use  in  pronunciation  of  Italian,  German,  and 
French  vocal  literature.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  part  of  Applied 
Music  131,  132,  first  year  voice). 

ENSEMBLES 

All  ensembles  are  open  to  non-music  majors.  The  choral  organizations  and 
the  wind  ensembles  give  a  series  of  concerts  for  the  college  and  community. 
Participation  in  all  concerts,  tours,  special  convocations,  chapel,  and  commence- 
ment for  the  performing  organizations  is  expected  of  all  students  enrolled  in 
them. 

051  St.  Andrews  College  Choir  3  m.p.w. 

The  St.  Andrews  College  Choir  has  achieved  high  distinction  for  its 
musicianship  and  professional  conduct  on  its  annual  tours.  Member- 
ship is  by  audition  and  is  usually  composed  of  about  50  per  cent  non- 
music  majors  and  50  per  cent  music  majors.  All  students  admitted  to 
membership  are  required  to  enroll  for  all  three  terms  of  the  academic 
year  and  must  maintain  a  minimum  cumulative  grade  average  of  2.0. 

052  St.  Andrews  Chapel  Choir  2  m.p.w. 

The  St.  Andrews  Chapel  Choir  is  open  to  all  students  of  the  college 
and  gives  two  major  concerts  per  year  as  well  as  singing  for  weekly 
chapel  services.  Auditions  are  held  in  the  fall  and  during  pre-registra- 
tion  periods. 


053  Symphonic  Wind  Ensembles  3  m.p.w. 

Wind  ensembles  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  college  and  will  be 
organized  as  small  performing  ensembles  of  instruments  as  these  are 
available  among  the  students,  e.g.  brass  quartet,  woodwind  quartet  or 
quintet,  or  mixed  ensembles.  Concerts  will  be  given  each  semester 
both  on  and  off  campus.  Auditions  are  held  in  the  fall  and  during  pre- 
registration  periods. 

054  St.  Andrews  Chamber  Singers  3  m.p.w. 

A  small  vocal  ensemble  selected  from  auditioners  for  the  college  and 
chapel  choirs,  specializing  in  the  performance  of  Renaissance  and  con- 
temporary vocal  chamber  music.  Performances  are  given  on  and  off 
campus  throughout  the  year. 


FINE  ARTS 

STUDIO  VISUAL  ARTS 

101  Drawing  3  m.p.w. 

A  beginning  drawing  course  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
descriptive  skills:  perspective,  line,  light  and  shadow.  Fall  term.  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

102  Advanced  Drawing  3  m.p.w. 

A  continuation  of  101  with  emphasis  on  original  solutions  to  descrip- 
tive and  imaginative  drawing  problems  in  various  media.  Spring  term. 
(Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  consent  of  instructor).  Six  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

104  Figure  Drawing  3  m.p.w. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  human  figure  in  terms  of  its  muscle,  bone, 
and  proportional  configuration.  A  penetrating  analysis  of  the  parts 
of  the  figure  as  well  as  the  total  unity  of  the  figure  will  be  stressed. 
Fall  and  Spring.  (Prerequisite:  Art  101  or  consent  of  instructor).  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

200  Art  Theory  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  Studio  Visual  Arts  and  Art  History,  emphasizing 
psychology  of  symbols  and  perception,  sociology  of  art,  concepts  of 
form,  and  the  esthetic  encounter  in  general.  Fall  term.  (Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  standing). 

201  Basic  Design  3  m.p.w. 

A  systematic  analysis  of  the  formal  and  physical  components  of  the 
visual  arts,  including  an  examination  of  two-  and  three-dimensional 
space,  line,  textures,  perspective,  shapes,  and  movement.  The  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  a  wide  range  of  media  will  be  investigated.  Fall 
term.  (Prerequisite:  Art  102  or  104  or  consent  of  instructor).  Six  labora- 
tory hours  per  week. 

202  Advanced  Design  3  m.p.w. 

A  continuation  of  201  with  emphasis  on  original  solutions  to  problems 
of  two-  and  three-dimensional  design.  Spring  term.  (Prerequisite:  Art 
201).  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
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207  Sculpture  I  3  m.p.w. 

A  consideration  of  basic  three-dimensional  sculptural  problems.  Clay, 
wood,  stone,  plaster  and  welded  steel  will  be  explored  at  the  selection 
of  the  student  after  initial  three-dimensional  studies  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  fired  in  terra  cotta.  Fall  term.  (Prerequisite:  Art  101  or 
consent  of  instructor).  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

208  Sculpture  II  3  m.p.w. 

A  continuation  of  Art  207  in  which  the  student  will  move  to  more 
elaborate  techniques,  i.e.,  casting,  relief  techniques,  polychrome  sculp- 
ture, sculpture  in  light,  kinetic  sculpture,  etc.  Also,  the  possibility  of 
simply  pursuing  a  traditional  medium  in  greater  depth  presents  itself 
here.  Spring  term.  (Prerequisite:  Art  207  or  consent  of  instructor).  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

303  Painting  I  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  various  techniques  and  unique  characteristics  of  oil 
paints,  emphasizing  color  relations,  textures,  figuration,  abstraction, 
and  creative  expression.  Student  selected  problems.  Fall  term.  (Pre- 
requisite: Junior  standing  and  Art  102  and  201  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor). Six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

304  Painting  II  3  m.p.w. 

A  continuation  of  303  centering  on  the  development  of  individual  and 
original  approaches  to  the  expressive  possibilities  of  the  medium. 
Spring  term.  (Prerequisite:  Art  303).  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

309  Graphics  I  3  m.p.w. 

A  series  of  print  making,  exercises  in  relief  (wood  cut  and  linoleum 
cut),  Intaglio,  and  planographic  methods.  The  particular  problems  of 
drawing,  composition,  color,  and  subject  interpretation  will  be  given 
special  consideration  as  they  apply  to  the  printmaker's  art.  Fall  term. 
(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Art  102  or  104  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor). Six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

310  Graphics   II  3  m.p.w. 

A  continuation  of  Art  309  emphasizing  the  consideration  of  more  ad- 
vanced printmaking  problems  and  specialization  in  subject  and  tech- 
nique in  an  area  of  particular  interest  to  the  student.  Spring  term. 
(Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  and  Art  309  or  consent  of  instructor).  Six 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

321  Art  in  the  Elementary  School  4  m.p.w. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  elementary  teachers.  A  study 
of  studio  methods  applicable  to  the  elementary  grades,  and  a  survey 
of  recent  thinking  with  regard  to  art  programs  at  that  level.  Combined 
lecture  and  laboratory.  Spring  term. 

400  Seminar 

An  independent  project  or  projects  based  on  skills  and  insights  gained 
in  previous  studio  work.  The  medium  or  media  are  student  selected. 
Offered  once  a  year  for  Art  Majors  in  their  senior  year  providing  all 
prerequisites  have  been  completed.  Six  laboratory  hours  per  week. 


ART  HISTORY 

250  Introduction  to  Art  History 

An  esthetic,  cultural,  and  historical  study  of  basic  art  forms  and  styles 
(sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture)  from  the  Neolithic  age  to  the 
present.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  of  Christianity  and  Culture 
201-202.) 

351  Ancient  Art  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  art  from  prehistory  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Four 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Fall  term,  1968.  Alternate  years. 

352  Medieval  Art  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  art  from  the  Early  Christian  to  Late  Gothic.  Four  lecture 
hours  per  week.  Spring  term,  1969.  Alternate  years. 

451  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  art  from  the  14th  Century  in  Italy  through  European  court 
and  religious  art  of  the  18th  Century.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Fall  term,  alternate  years.  Fall  1969. 

452  19th  and  20th  Century  Art  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  modern  art  from  its  beginning  in  mid-18th  Century  in 
Europe  and  America  to  the  present.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Spring  term,  alternate  years.  Spring,  1970. 

THEATRE  COURSES 

*203         Fundamentals  of  Speech  3  m.p.w. 

A  basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  voice  and  diction,  oral  interpre- 
tation and  public  speaking. 

*204         Acting  3  m.p.w. 

A  basic  course  that  explores  acting  techniques  through  laboratory  exer- 
cises, demonstrations,  and  public  performances. 

205         Oral  Interpretation  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  problems  of  oral  communication  with  laboratory 
work  in  individual  projects. 

*301         History  of  the  Theatre  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  theatre  from  the  Creeks  to  the  20th  Century  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  physical  theatre. 

*302         Literature  of  the  Theatre  4  m.p.w. 

An  examination  of  the  major  forms  of  dramatic  literature  with  an 
emphasis  on  continental  works.  (This  course  can  be  counted  toward 
the  English  Major  with  permission  of  the  English  Department). 

*305         Introduction  to  Technical  Theatre  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  areas  of  technical  theatre;  set  construction, 
costumes,  lighting,  and  properties.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

*306         Scene  Design  and  Lighting  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  and  principles  of  design.  Designing  for  the 
proscenium  and  open  stage  will  be  considered. 

307        The  Art  of  Film  Making  4  m.p.w. 

A  basic  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  motion  picture  with  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  techniques  of  film  making.  Lectures,  film  show- 
ings, and  laboratory. 
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*404         Directing  4  m.p.w. 

Methods  and  theories  of  play  direction  are  examined  through  lectures 
and  experiments.  Each  student  will  produce  a  one-act  play  as  a  term 
project. 

405         Advanced  Acting  4  m.p.w. 

Projects  and  performances  of  one-act  plays  and  scenes  from  longer 
plays.  Prerequisite:  Theatre  204. 

"410         Seminar  in  Theatre  History  or  Dramatic  Literature 

Research  Projects  with  approval  of  instructor. 

411         Independent  Projects  in  Theatre  Arts 

Opportunity  for  majors  to  pursue  areas  of  special  interest. 


*Major  requirements. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

The  Division  of  Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  offers  majors  in  the  areas 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics.  For  students  desiring  less  specializa- 
tion, the  division  has  designed  an  interdisciplinary  major  in  Natural  Science  with 
a  concentration  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  or  Chemical  Physics. 

The  requirements  for  majors  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics  are 
listed  with  the  appropriate  course  offerings  in  the  section  "Programs  of  Study." 

Students  interested  in  secondary  education,  engineering,  medicine,  dentistry 
or  interdisciplinary  graduate  study  are  encouraged  to  consider  the  major  in 
Natural  Science.  The  requirements  for  this  major  may  vary  with  the  individual 
student  needs.  Course  distribution  among  divisional  offerings  will  follow  this 
general  pattern: 

Six  courses  in  the  area  of  concentration 

Four  courses  in  a  second  area 

Four  courses  equally  divided  between  the  remaining  two  areas. 

The  foreign  language  requirements  vary  with  the  specific  major  as  follows: 
Biology:  a  basic  reading  proficiency  in  either  French  or  German 

plus  the  translation  of  four  major  articles. 
Chemistry:  a  basic  reading  proficiency  in  German  plus  the  transla- 

tion of  four  major  articles. 
Mathematics:  recommended  reading  proficiency  in  French  or  German. 

Chemical  Physics:    same  as  Chemistry. 
Division  Majors:       same  as  Biology. 


Students  are  encouraged  to  attain  their  language  proficiency  during  the 
first  two  years  to  allow  time  for  translation  of  the  four  major  articles. 

Students  interested  in  a  cooperative  program  in  medical  technology  will 
take  three  years  of  the  regular  biology  major  program  and  complete  their  train- 
ing at  an  American  Medical  Association  approved  School  of  Medical  Tech- 
nology. The  St.  Andrews  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  will  be  awarded  to  the 
student  who  completes  satisfactorily  the  three-year  program  at  St.  Andrews  and 
the  prescribed  work  at  any  approved  School  of  Medical  Technology.  (St.  An- 
drews has  a  special  cooperative  arrangement  in  the  medical  technology  program 
with  the  following  schools:  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C;  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Duke  University  Medical 
Center,  Durham,  N.  C;  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.;  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Rex  Hospital, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

BASIC  SCIENCE 

(These  courses  do  not  count  toward  a  science  major.) 

201,  202  Physical  and  Biological  Science  5  m.p.w. 

These  two  courses  fulfill  the  science  requirements  for  the  non-science 
major.  A  selected  number  of  the  major  concepts  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  will  be  developed  in  depth.  The  course  will  be 
taught  jointly  by  members  of  the  St.  Andrews  science  staff  and  eight 
prominent  scientists  who  will  be  in  residence  at  St.  Andrews  for  two- 
week  periods.  Lecture-Discussion:  4  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w. 

321  Physiography  4  m.p.w.  77 

A  course   in  earth   science  designed   primarily  for   students   planning         

careers  in  teaching.  The  processes  of  geomorphosis  including  the  inter- 
action of  land,  water,  and  climate  and  their  effects  on  biological  com- 
munities are  treated.  Lectures,  discussions,  field  trips.  (Prerequisite: 
Biology  103-104,  or  Basic  Science  202  and  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment.) 

413  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  High  School  Science    4  m.p.w. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  contents 
and  objectives  of  modern  high  school  science  courses  and  desirable 
methods  of  presentation.  (Prerequisite:  Introductory  courses  in  college 
biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  For  those  students  planning  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  which  became  effective  in  1966.) 

BIOLOGY 

The  program  for  a  major  in  biology  consists  of  eight  courses  in  biology. 
General  Biology  I  and  II,  genetics,  cellular  physiology,  and  one  course  from  the 
group  of  developmental  biology,  environmental  biology  and  microbiology  are 
required.  The  remaining  three  courses  are  selected  by  the  student  to  suit  his 
own  needs.  All  biology  majors  are  expected  to  complete  four  courses  in  chem- 
istry and  two  courses  in  physics.  This  program  will  meet  the  needs  of  those 
students  planning  to  attend  graduate  school  in  biology,  teach  secondary  school, 
or  enter  industry  or  government.  Premedical  and  predental  students  should  in- 
clude developmental  anatomy  in  their  program. 

Students  with  outstanding  ability  in  biology  may  be  invited  by  the  depart- 
ment to  participate  in  the  Introduction  to  Research  courses. 


103  General  Biology  I  4  m.p.w. 

An  analytical  introduction  to  cellular  biology  and  the  basic  principles 
of  life  science.  Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Pre-requisite: 
high  school  biology;  chemistry  and  physics  are  recommended.)  Of- 
fered each  fall  term. 

104  General  Biology  II  4  m.p.w. 

Introductory  biology  of  organisms.  Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1 
m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

203  Animal  Kingdom  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  major  phyla.  Lab- 
oratory work  stresses  the  evolutionary  relationships  of  representative 
groups.  Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology 
103-104.)  Offered  each  fall  term. 

204  Plant  Kingdom  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  the  principles  under- 
lying classification  systems.  Laboratory  work  stresses  morphology  and 
life  cycles  of  representative  members.  Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory: 
1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

207  Developmental  Anatomy  4  m.p.w. 

The  anatomy  and  comparative  morphogenesis  of  chordate  animals  in- 

eluding  laboratory  dissection  of  representative  vertebrates.  Lecture:  3 

73  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1   m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104.)  Offered 
each  fall  term. 

303  Cell  Physiology  5  m.p.w. 

The  major  aspects  of  cellular  physiology  are  presented.  The  relation- 
ship of  form  and  function  is  emphasized.  A  portion  of  the  laboratory 
work  will  include  cytologic  technique.  Lecture:  4  m.p.w.;  Laboratory: 
1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104  and  Chemistry  203-204.)  Of- 
fered each  fall  term. 

304  Genetics  5  m.p.w. 

The  principles  of  heredity  in  microorganisms,  plants  and  animals  are 
covered.  Genetics  is  dealt  with  at  the  molecular  and  organismal  levels. 
Lecture:  4  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104 
and  Chemistry  203-204.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

308  Developmental  Biology  5  m.p.w. 

Concentration  is  placed  upon  regulating  systems  and  chemical  inter- 
actions that  influence  development.  Laboratory  work  places  emphasis 
on  the  experimental  analysis  and  manipulation  of  living  material.  Lec- 
ture: 4  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104  and 
303,  and  Chemistry  203-204.)  Offered  spring  term,  alternate  years. 

400  Special  Studies  in  Biology  4  m.p.w. 

Individual  students  of  small  groups  will  perform  independent,  faculty 
directed  study  or  classroom  study  of  a  selected  topic  in  the  field  of 
biology.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  agreed  upon  by  the  students 
and  the  instructor.  (Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.)  Offered 
either  term. 


403  Environmental  Biology  5  m.p.w. 

Ecological  concepts  are  stressed.  North  Carolina  habitats  are  used  to 
illustrate  community  and  ecosystem  principles.  Lecture:  4  m.p.w.;  Lab- 
oratory: 1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104.  Biology  203-204  and 
303  are  recommended.)  Offered  fall  term,  alternate  years. 

404  Microbiology  5  m.p.w. 

The  chemistry,  structure,  physiology,  and  genetics  of  microorganisms 
including  phages  are  included.  Current  laboratory  techniques  are  used. 
Lecture:  4  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Biology  103-104, 
303  and  Chemistry  203-204.)  Offered  spring  term,  alternate  years. 

431-432  Senior  Honors  in  Introduction  to  Research  2  m.p.w. 

In  the  fall  term,  the  student  will  study  experimental  biological  meth- 
ods, research  the  literature  in  a  selected  field  of  biology  and  present 
an  experimental  design  of  a  research  problem.  This  problem  will  be 
executed  in  the  spring  term  of  the  course,  during  which  literature  re- 
search will  continue.  The  student  will  stand  written  and  oral  examina- 
tions and  will  present  a  thesis  and  an  oral  report  of  his  findings  before 
the  science  faculty  and  students.  Conference:  2  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite: 
departmental  invitation.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

CHEMISTRY 

Requirements  for  the  Chemistry  major:   nine  term   courses   consisting  of 

Chemistry  101-102,  203-204,  305-306,  401,  403,  404.  The  course  sequence  shown  

in  the  section  "Programs  of  Study"  is  recommended.  Variations  suited  to  each           7Q 
student's  needs  may  be  made  by  consultation  with  the  departmental  chairman.  

101-102   Principles  of  Chemistry  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  basic  concepts  of  physical  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
laboratory  consists  of  one  semester  of  open-ended  research  problems 
and  one  semester  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Lecture:  3 
m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  high  school  chemistry  or 
consent  of  instructor.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

203,  204  Organic  Chemistry  5  m.p.w. 

Basic  principles  governing  structure  and  reactivity  of  organic  com- 
pounds. The  laboratory  is  devoted  partly  to  using  modern  instruments 
and  techniques  to  solve  research-oriented  problems  and  synthesize 
new  compounds.  Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  2  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  101,  102.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

305, 306  Physical  Chemistry  5  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  states  of  matter,  thermodynamics,  statistical  mechanics, 
basic  electrochemistry,  kinetics  and  introductory  quantum  mechanics 
and  molecular  structure.  The  laboratory  emphasizes  the  solving  of 
open-ended  research  problems.  Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  2  m.p.w. 
(Prerequisites:  Chemistry  203;  Mathematics  223,  224,  (may  be  taken 
concurrently);  Physics  201,  202;  or  consent  of  instructor.)  Offered  each 
fall  and  spring  term. 

400  Special  Studies  in  Chemistry  4  m.p.w. 

Studies  of  selected  topics  in  advanced  areas  of  chemistry.  (Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry  306  or  consent  of  instructor.)  Offered  each  fall  and 
spring  term. 
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401  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  4  m.p.vv. 
Descriptive  and  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry.  Lecture:  4  m.p.w.  (Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  306  or  consent  of  instructor.)  Offered  each  fall 
term. 

402  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry  4  m.p.w. 

Emphasis  on  topics  in  physical-organic  chemistry.  (Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 306  or  consent  of  instructor.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

403  Electronics  and  Electrochemistry  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  basic  electronics  and  applications  to  electrochem- 
istry. The  laboratory  will  use  the  Malmstadt-Enke  Electronics  Labora- 
tory, operational  amplifiers,  and  various  electrochemical  instruments. 
Lecture:  2  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  2  m.p.w.  (Prerequisites:  Physics  201, 
202,  Chemistry  306  or  consent  of  the  instructor.)  Offered  each  fall 
term. 

404  Instrumentation  4  m.p.w. 

Use  of  advanced  spectral  and  chromatographic  instrumentation  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  and  in  structure  determination. 
Lecture:  2  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  2  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry  306  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

406  Quantum  Chemistry  4  m.p.w. 

Molecular  orbital  and  valence  bond  theories  of  molecular  bonding 
will  be  treated.  Huckel,  extended  Huckel,  and  self-consistent  field  ap- 
proaches will  be  developed.  These  results  will  be  applied  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  molecular  electronic  spectra.  (Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
306.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics  major  requirements:  A  minimum  of  ten  courses,  including 
Mathematics  121,  122,  221,  223,  224,  361,  471,  and  362  or  472.  Students  who 
plan  to  do  graduate  work  in  mathematics  are  encouraged  to  take  both  362  and 
472.  Also,  due  to  important  mathematical  literature  in  French  and  German,  such 
students  are  encouraged  to  obtain  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  these 
languages.  Students  who  plan  to  apply  mathematics  in  their  work  or  enter  the 
computation  field  are  encouraged  to  select  205,  340  and  351.  Students  who  plan 
to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  should  include  111,  330,  and  413  in  their 
program. 

103t         Elementary  Functions  and  Coordinate  Geometry  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  elementary  functions,  including  polynomial,  rational, 
algebraic,  exponential,  logarithmic  and  trigonometric  functions.  Also 
a  brief  treatment  of  the  real  number  system  from  an  axiomatic  view- 
point and  some  topics  in  analytic  geometry.  (Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  instructor.)  Offered  as  needed. 

lilt         Finite  Mathematics  4  m.p.w. 

Logic,  sets,  probability,  and  applications  of  elementary  mathematical 
concepts  to  finite  problems  in  the  behavioral  and  natural  sciences. 
Offered  each  fall  term. 

112*         Introduction  to  Analysis  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  differentiation  and  integration  of  the  elementary 
functions  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  liberal  arts  students.  Offered 
each  spring  term. 


121, 122  Calculus  4  m.p.vv. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  the  elementary  functions  of  one 
variable.  Techniques  and  applications,  limits  of  sequences  and  series. 
Students  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  material  in  Math  103  are 
advised  to  take  Math  103  before  or  with  Math  121.  (Prerequisite  for 
121:  Permission  of  instructor.)  (Prerequisite  for  122:  Math  121.)  Offered 
each  fall  and  spring  term. 

205  Probability  and  Statistics  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  probability  and  statistics  making  use  of  the  mathe-. 
matics  developed  in  Math  112  or  121.  (Prerequisites:  Math  112  or  121.) 
Offered  each  fall  term. 

221  Linear  Algebra  4  m.p.w. 

Systems  of  linear  equations,  vector  spaces,  linear  dependence,  bases, 
dimensions,  linear  mappings,  matrices,  determinants,  quadratic  forms, 
orthogonal  reduction  to  diagonal  form,  eigenvalues,  geometric  applica- 
tions. (Prerequisites:  Math  112  or  121  and  permission  of  instructor.) 
Offered  each  fall  term. 

223,  224  Multivariate  Calculus  4  m.p.w. 

Limits  and  continuity  in  En,  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  func- 
tions of  several  variables,  differential  equations.  (Prerequisite  for  Math 
223:  Math  122.)  (Prerequisite  for  Math  224:  Math  223.)  Offered  each 
fall  and  spring  term. 

330  Geometry  4  m.p.w. 

A  re-examination  of  geometry  from  a  modern  axiomatic  viewpoint.  The  ~~ 

essential  content  of  this  course  is  Euclidean  geometry.   (Prerequisite:  ol 

Permission  of  the  instructor.)  Offered  spring  term  1970  and  alternate  

years. 

340  Differential  Equations  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  differential  equations  and  systems  of  differential 
equations  making  extensive  use  of  the  concepts  of  linear  algebra.  (Pre- 
requisites: Math  221  and  Math  223.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

351  Numerical  Analysis  4  m.p.w. 

Numerical  integration  and  numerical  solution  of  differential  equations. 
Numerical  methods  in  linear  algebra,  matrix  inversion,  estimation  of 
characteristic  roots.  Error  propagation  and  stability.  Oriented  toward 
machine  computation.  (Prerequisite:  Math  340.)  Offered  fall  term,  1969 
and  alternate  years. 

361,  362  Introductory  Real  Variable  Theory  4  m.p.w. 

The  real  number  system,  set  theory,  countability  of  the  rationals  and 
uncountability  of  the  reals,  Euclidean  spaces,  Bolzano-Weierstrass  and 
Heine-Borel  Theorems,  metric  spaces,  completeness,  continuity,  dif- 
ferentiation. The  integral,  series  of  complex  numbers,  series  of  func- 
tions, series  expansions.  (Prerequisite  for  361:  Math  224.)  (Prerequisite 
for  362:  Math  361.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

413**       The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  secondary  mathematics, 
general  and  specific  techniques,  organization  of  content  and  enrich- 
ment material  including  the  history  of  mathematics.  (Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  instructor.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 


414**        Mathematics  for  the  Elementary  School  4  m.p.w. 

Number  systems,  basic  ideas  and  structure  of  algebra,  informal  geome- 
try, and  applications.  Topics  will  be  selected  as  they  have  particular 
relevance  to  the  elementary  school  teacher.  (Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  instructor.)  Offered  each  spring  term. 

471,472  Algebraic  Structures  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  algebraic  properties  of  groups  and  rings. 
Fields,  the  fundamental  theorem  of  the  Galois  Theory  and  some  indi- 
cation of  its  uses.  (Prerequisite  for  471:  Math  221  and  permission  of 
instructor.)  (Prerequisite  for  472:  Math  471.)  Offered  each  fall  and 
spring  term. 

480  Complex  Analysis  4  m.p.w. 

•  Fundamental  properties  of  complex  numbers,  analytic  functions,  dif- 

ferentiation and  integration  theorems,  conformal  mapping,  Taylor  and 
Laurent  series,  boundary  value  problems.  (Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  instructor.)  Offered  spring  term,  1970  and  alternate  years. 

490  Special  Topics  in  Mathematics  4  m.p.w. 

Topic  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Typical  topics:  foundations  of  mathe- 
matics, number  theory,  topology,  applied  mathematics.  (Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 


*Does  not  count  toward  satisfying  mathematics  major  requirements. 
"Does  not  count  toward  satisfying  any  mathematics  requirement. 
^Either  103  or  111  (but  not  both)  may  be  counted  toward  satisfying  mathematics  major 
requirements. 

82       physics 

201-202  General  Physics  4  m.p.w. 

Basic  concepts  in  the  classical  fields  of  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  light, 
electricity  and  magnetism,  including  introduction  to  modern  physics. 
Lecture:  3  m.p.w.;  Laboratory:  1  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Math  121,  122). 
Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

305,  306  Classical  Mechanics  4  m.p.w. 

Study  of  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  a  particle;  central  forces  and 
planetary  motion;  harmonic  oscillators;  motion  of  a  system  of  particles; 
conservation  laws;  translational  and  rotational  motion  of  rigid  bodies; 
LaGrange's  and  Hamilton's  equations  with  applications;  Hamilton's 
principle;  small  oscillations;  special  relativity.  Vector  methods  will  be 
introduced  and  used  throughout  the  course.  Lecture:  4  m.p.w.  (Pre- 
requisite: Physics  201-202  and  Math  224.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring 
term. 

400  Special  Topics  4  m.p.w. 

Study  in  depth  of  selected  topic  in  advanced  physics.  Seminar,  con- 
ference and/or  laboratory.  (Prerequisite:  Physics  201-202  and  consent 
of  instructor.)  Offered  each  fall  and  spring  term. 

401,402  Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves  4  m.p.w. 

Study  of  Maxwell's  equations,  including  static  electric  and  magnetic 
fields;  dielectrics;  behavior  of  charged  particles  in  electric  and  mag- 
netic fields;  transients  and  alternating  currents;  electromagnetic  waves; 
Poynting's  theorem;  introduction  to  physical  optics.  Lecture:  4  m.pw. 
(Prerequisite:  Physics  201-202  and  Math  224.)  Offered  each  fall  and 
spring  term. 


405  Quantum  Mechanics  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  quantum  mechanics  examining 
the  wave  function,  wave  equation,  operators,  representations  and  per- 
turbation theory.  These  tools  will  be  applied  to  relatively  simple  sys- 
tems such  as  the  harmonic  oscillator  and  the  hydrogen  atom.  Lecture: 
4  m.p.w.  (Prerequisite:  Math  224  and  consent  of  instructor.)  Offered 
each  fall  term. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Two  majors  are  offered:  Religion,  and  Religion  and  Philosophy.  Students 
may  prepare  to  become  Associates  in  Christian  Education  by  taking  Christian 
Education  303,  304,  405,  and  406  in  conjunction  with  the  major  in  Religion. 
Requirements  for  the  major  in  Religion  include  ten  religion  courses  in  addition 
to  the  Christianity  and  Culture  program;  for  the  major  in  Religion  and  Philoso- 
phy, ten  courses  in  Religion  or  Philosophy  with  a  minimum  of  three  courses  in 
each,  in  addition  to  the  Christianity  and  Culture  program.  Competence  in  either 
French  or  German  is  also  required. 

RELIGION 

Religion  101-102  is  the  prerequisite  for  all  other  Religion  courses,  except  as 
noted. 

101  Survey  of  the  Old  Testament 

A  study  of  the  major  developments  in  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Hebrew         

people  from   the  Exodus   through   the   post-exilic   period   in   the   Old  oq 

Testament  documents.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  part  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Culture  101.) 

1 02  Survey  of  the  New  Testament 

A  study  of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment documents,  emphasizing  the  origins  and  growth  of  the  Christian 
community.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  part  of  Christianity  and 
Culture  102.) 

203  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion  3  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  religion  in  terms  of  problems  and  data  usually 
described  as  "religious."  The  course  introduces  students  to  such  areas 
as  the  psychology  of  religion,  the  history  of  religion,  Biblical  theology, 
dogmatic  theology,  philosophical  theology,  and  ethics.  (No  prerequi- 
site.) 

204  The  Synoptic  Gospels  3  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  and  key  ideas  of  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relationship  of  these  three  gospels  to 
each  other,  to  the  problem  of  historicity,  and  to  the  concept  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  relevance  to  contemporary  life.  (No  pre- 
requisite.) 

221  Politics  and  Religion  in  American  Life  3  m.p.w. 

An  analysis  of  the  interaction  of  politics  and  religion  in  shaping  the 
American  tradition  and  an  investigation  of  such  contemporary  issues 
as  religion  and  civil  rights,  church-state  relations,  and  the  role  of  or- 
ganized religion  in  political  action.  (Also  offered  as  Politics  221.)  (No 
prerequisite.)  Offered  in  alternate  years. 


303  Paul  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  major  ideas  of  the  apostle  Paul  as  these  are  found  in 
his  letters.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  doctrines  of  Cod, 
man,  and  salvation.  (Offered  on  alternate  years.) 

304  Biblical  Faith  and  Social  Relationships  4  m.p.w. 

An  examination  of  the  roots  and  development  of  the  concern  of  Bibli- 
cal religious  faith  with  society.  This  course  places  heavy  emphasis  upon 
the  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  roots  of  prophecy,  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  prophecy  for  the  20th  century.  (Offered  on  alternate 
years.) 

306  American  Religious  Thought  4  m.p.w. 

An  investigation  of  selected  movements,  men,  and  ideas  that  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  development  of  American  religious  tradi- 
tions. (Offered  on  alternate  years.) 

307, 308  History  of  Religions  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  the  history,  literature,  and  convictions  of  the  major  re- 
ligions other  than  Christianity.  Religion  307  examines  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  liberal  arts  context,  and  the  traditions  of  Judaism  and 
Islam.  Religion  308  considers  the  traditions  of  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
(Also  offered  as  Philosophy  307,  308.) 

401  Modern  Christian  Thought  4  m.p.w. 

A  survey  of  contemporary  trends  in  Christian  thought.  The  works  of 
such   leading  20th   century  theologians  as   Barth,   Brunner,   Bultmann, 
Niebuhr,  Tillich  and  Bonhoeffer  are  studied.  The  place  of  the  "death 
of  God"  theologians  is  also  considered. 

84  402  Christian  Social  Ethics  and  Contemporary  Issues  4  m.p.w. 

An  investigation  of  the  presuppositions  of  Christian  faith  and  its  ap- 
plications to  life.  Subjects  selected  for  study  vary  from  year  to  year, 
being  drawn  from  currently  critical  areas  in  Christian  social  ethics. 
Possible  areas  of  treatment:  the  new  morality  and  social  conscience; 
work  and  leisure;  affluence  and  poverty;  modern  social  forces  of 
urbanism,  industrialism,  secularism;  the  church  and  power  structures; 
and  race  and  the  Christian  conscience. 

405  The  Fourth  Gospel  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  major  themes  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  author's  adaptation  to  the  cultural  changes 
faced  by  the  church  in  the  Hellenistic  world.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  first  letter  of  John.  (Offered  on  alternate  years.) 

406  The  Roots  of  Christianity  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  thought  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Inter-testament 
people  as  it  developed,  with  a  particular  emphasis  upon  those  ele- 
ments which  reached  mature  expression  in  the  Christian  faith.  A  major 
reasearch  paper  on  some  aspect  of  Old  Testament  thought  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  student  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
course.  (Offered  on  alternate  years.) 

410  Special  Studies  in  Religion 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  individuals  or  small  classes  to  do 
intensive  study  or  independent  work  in  some  special  field  of  religion 
under  faculty  direction.  The  subjects,  materials,  and  times  of  meeting 
will  be  decided  upon  by  the  students  and  professor.  (Prerequisite: 
Senior  Standing.) 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

303  An  Introduction  to  Christian  Education  4  m.p.w. 

An  introduction  to  Christian  Education  in  general,  and  to  the  Covenant 
Life  Curriculum  in  particular.  The  basic  principles  and  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  the  present  curriculum  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S., 
will  be  studied  in  detail.  Emphasis  is  given  to  adult  work  with  special 
attention  to  the  current  curriculum  for  adults.  Some  field  work  in  the 
adult  division  of  a  local  church  is  required. 

304  The  Christian  Education  of  Youth  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  young  people  (grades- 
7  through  12)  and  the  type  of  church  program  necessary  to  serve  their 
needs.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  books  and  other  resources  avail- 
able for  leaders  of  youth.  Also,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  current 
Covenant  Life  Curriculum  for  youth.  Some  field  work  in  a  youth  group 
in  a  local  church  is  required. 

405  The  Christian  Education  of  Children  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  problems  of  preschool  and  elemen- 
tary children.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  type  of  church 
program  necessary  to  serve  their  needs.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic 
books  and  other  resources  available  for  leaders  of  children.  Also, 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  current  Covenant  Life  Curriculum  for 
children.  Some  field  work  in  a  children's  group  in  a  local  church  is 
required. 

406  The  Program  of  Christian  Education  in  the  Local  Church  4  m.pw.         

A  study  of  the  total  program  of  education  in  a  local  church  with  spe-  85 

cial   emphasis  on    leadership   education,  administration   and   practical  

problems  of  organization.  A  study  of  the  plan,  "The  Worship  and  Work 
of  the  Congregation,"  and  of  the  relationship  of  the  local  church  to 
the  various  boards  and  agencies  of  the  church  is  made.  Some  field 
work  of  an  appropriate  nature,  as  available,  is  required. 

408  Early  Childhood  Development  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  needs  and  readiness  of  early  childhood 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  four-  and  five-year-old  and  his  physi- 
cal, mental,  emotional  and  social  growth.  Guided  experiences  with 
children  and  a  case  study  of  one  child  is  expected.  Credit  may  be 
applied  toward  kindergarten  certification  for  those  who  hold  elemen- 
tary certification.  (Also  offered  as  Education  408.) 

409  Early  Childhood  Education  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  administration,  standards,  equipment,  pro- 
gram, and  parent-teacher  relationships  of  the  kindergarten.  Attention 
will  be  given  to  the  organization  and  curriculum  of  a  state-approved 
program,  both  public  and  non-public  supported.  Field  work  in  a  week- 
day kindergarten  is  required.  Credit  may  be  applied  toward  kinder- 
garten certification  for  those  who  hold  elementary  certification.  (Also 
offered  as  Education  409.) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy  201   is  the  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  Philosophy  ex- 
cept as  noted. 


201  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  introduction  to  philosophy  through  selected  readings  representing 
Western  thought  in  the  context  of  Creek,  Hellenistic,  Medieval,  and 
modern  European  cultures.  (Offered  only  as  a  component  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Culture  101-102,  201-202.) 

202  Basic  Problems  of  Philosophy  3  m.p.w. 

A  systematic  consideration  of  the  basic  problems  of  philosophy,  such 
as  the  nature  of  reality,  the  possibilities  of  human  understanding,  the 
relation  of  the  mind  to  physical  existence,  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  society,  and  the 
contribution  of  philosophy  to  a  liberal  education.  Designed  especially 
for  Freshmen  and  Sophomores. 

210  Introduction  to  Logic  3  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  traditional  and  Aristotelian  logical  structures  and  cate- 
gories (the  syllogistic  type  of  deductive  logic),  and  an  introduction  to 
inductive  or  inferential  processes.  The  course  will  consider  the  rela- 
tionship between  logical  systems  and  the  explicit  or  implicit  structures 
of  the  language  we  speak.  The  adequacy  of  so-called  formal  laws  of 
valid  thought  will  be  examined,  along  with  some  of  the  common 
fallacies  which  these  laws  reveal  in  ordinary  discourse.  (Offered  alter- 
nate years.  No  prerequisites.  Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.) 

300  Ethics  4  m.p.w. 

A  critical  and  systematic  evaluation  of  the  historical  alternatives  which 

OO  confront  men  today  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  such  categories  as 

right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  and  justice  and  injustice.  The  course 

will  consider  the  relative  importance  and  validity  of  ethical  theories 
and  their  implied  resolutions  of  some  practical  ethical  problems;  it 
will  involve  a  critical  examination  of  the  norms  and  criteria  by  which 
moral  judgments  are  made  and  implemented.  (Offered  alternate  years. 
No  specific  prerequisites.) 

301  History  of  Philosophy — Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  major  thinkers  and  movements  of  the  Greek  and  post- 
Hellenic  world,  beginning  with  the  pre-Socratics,  the  first  philosophers 
in  the  western  world,  and  concluding  with  philosophy  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  Concentration  upon  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

302  History  of  Philosophy — Patristic  and  Medieval  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  philosophy  as  created  by  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Islamic 
cultures  and  of  the  problems  posed  for  philosophy  by  the  mono- 
theistic faiths.  This  course  will  consider  the  background  and  contribu- 
tions of  such  men  as  Philo,  Plotinus,  Augustine,  John  Scotus,  Erigena, 
Anselm,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Maimonides,  Bonaventure,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Duns  Scotus  and  William  of  Occam. 

303  History  of  Philosophy —  Modern  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  modern  science  on  Western  philosophy  and 
the  response  of  major  thinkers  to  changes  in  views  of  the  world  and 
man.  After  a  brief  consideration  of  such  Renaissance  thinkers  as 
Nicolas  of  Cusa  and  Giordano  Bruno,  the  course  concentrates  on  the 
major  figures  from  Descartes  to  Kant. 


304  History  of  Philosophy — Recent  or  Post-Kantian  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  thought  from  Kant  to  Hegel  and  of 
the  varieties  of  reaction  to  Hegelianism,  including  that  of  Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche  and  Marx.  Some  consideration  will  be  given  to  nineteenth 
century  historicism,  utilitarianism,  positivism  and  post-Darwinian  phi- 
losophies. 

307,  308  Non-Western  Philosophy  and  Religion  4  m.p.w. 

(Also  offered  as  Religion  307,  308.) 

309  Aesthetics  4  m.p.w. 

A  critical  examination  of  what  men  have  considered  beautiful  and  per- 
ceptually satisfying  or  pleasing.  The  course  involves  an  historical  study 
of  the  norms  used  to  evaluate  "the  beautiful"  in  the  visual  arts,  music 
and  literature,  as  well  as  a  systematic  study  of  the  relationship  of  "the 
beautiful"  to  reality,  to  the  beholder,  and  to  the  artist.  (Offered  alter- 
nate years.  No  specific  prerequisites.) 

310  Symbolic  Logic  4  m.p.w. 

A  study  of  the  modern  developments  in  logic  which  extend  the  formal 
structures  to  include  not  only  categorical  sentences  and  syllogistic 
forms  but  also  truth-functional  logic  and  quantificational  symbol  sys- 
tems. The  problem  of  induction  will  be  considered  along  with  one  of 
its  major  components,  the  laws  of  probability.  The  adequacy  and  rela- 
tive scope  of  the  various  formal  systems  will  be  evaluated,  and  their 
presuppositions  examined.  (Offered  alternate  years.  No  specific  pre- 
requisite, although  Philosophy  210,  "Introduction  to  Logic,"  is  recom-         

mended.)  87 

314  Philosophy  of  Religion  4  m.p.w.         

An  examination  of  the  nature  of  religion,  its  relation  to  other  areas  of 
thought  and  experience,  and  its  primary  expressions  in  doctrines,  wor- 
ship, and  patterns  of  conviviality.  The  course  will  include  considera- 
tion of  such  topics  as  the  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  the  nature 
of  God,  the  relationship  of  faith  and  reason,  religious  language  and 
symbolism,  the  psychology  of  religion,  and  the  ethical  implications  of 
religious  experience.  (Offered  alternate  years.  No  specific  prerequi- 
sites.) 

401  The  Analytic  Tradition  4  m.p.w. 

An  investigation  of  the  various  schools  of  language  analysis  which 
have  developed  in  this  century.  Russell,  Wittgenstein,  the  logical  posi- 
tivists,  G.  E.  Moore,  and  such  contemporary  thinkers  as  Austin,  Straw- 
son,  and  Ryle  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  problems  of 
meaning,  reference,  truth,  communication  and  other  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  nature  and  analysis  of  language. 

402  Existentialism  4  m.p.w. 

The  philosophy  of  existence,  studied  through  the  works  of  such  think- 
ers as  Nietzsche,  Sartre,  Jaspers,  Berdyaev,  Ortega,  Buber  and  Camus. 
Existentialism  in  its  influence  in  political  theory,  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts  is  also  treated. 

403  Phenomenology  4  m.p.w. 

The  development  of  phenomenology  from  Husserl  to  contemporary 
thinkers  such  as  Max  Scheler,  Maurice  Merleav-Ponty,  Erwin  Straus, 
Paul  Ricoeur,  and  John  Wild. 


404  American  Philosophy  4  m.p.w. 

An  investigation  of  American  contributions  to  philosophy.  Readings 
drawn  from  the  works  of  James,  Dewey,  Pierce,  Whitehead,  and  Royce. 

406  Advanced  Problems  in  Philosophy  4  m.p.w. 

A  critical  examination  of  current  philosophic  problems  and  their  his- 
torical antecedents,  with  special  attention  given  to  the  students'  abili- 
ties to  face  these  problems  creatively  and  imaginatively.  The  course 
will  deal  with  such  problems  as  the  ontological  or  metaphysical  impli- 
cations of  our  common-sense  beliefs,  the  body-mind  dualism,  the  con- 
flict between  facts  and  values,  the  problem  of  historical  and  epistemo- 
logical  relativity,  and  the  relationship  between  philosophy  and  other 
academic  disciplines.  (Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing.) 

410  Special  Studies  in  Philosophy  4  m.p.w. 

This  course  provides  opportunity  for  individuals  or  small  classes  to  do 
intensive  study  or  independent  research  in  some  special  field  of  phi- 
losophy. The  specific  content  of  the  course  (e.g.,  Kantian  epistemology, 
the  existentialism  of  Berdyaev  or  Heidegger,  the  philosophy  of  Witt- 
genstein, or  the  work  of  Nietzsche)  will  be  decided  upon  by  the 
students  and  the  professor.  (Prerequisite:  Senior  Standing.) 
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PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

In  this  section  of  the  catalog,  a  number  of  specific  academic  programs  are 
described  in  detail,  indicating  the  courses  to  be  taken  during  each  of  the  four 
years.  This  should  prove  helpful  both  to  students  interested  in  such  information 
and  to  faculty  advisers  in  planning  the  work  of  their  advisees  from  year  to  year. 


DIVISION  OF  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Politics  200  1 

Geography  301  1 

Concentration  Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104/110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

History  201-202  (American)  2 

Art  321  1 

Music  321  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

Psychology  303  or  315 
Education  319  (Children's  Literature) 
Education  320  (Reading) 
Education  312  (American  School) 
Education  412  (Social  Studies) 
Education  414  (Mathematics  &  Science) 
Winter  Term  (P.E.  for  Elem.  Ed.) 
Physical-Education  301-308 
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Senior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

Psychology  303  or  315  1 

Basic  Science  321  (Physiography)  1 

Education  400  (Curriculum)  1 

Concentration  Electives  3 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
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Note:  A  concentration  of  a  minimum  of  4  courses  is  to  be  completed  above  the  major 
requirements  in  one  of  the  following:  English;  French  or  Spanish;  Mathematics; 
Biology  or  Chemistry. 

Student  teaching  normally  will  be  completed  in  the  summer  between  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  This  course  (Education  420)  will  be  in  addition  to  the  basic 
degree  requirements. 


PSYCHOLOGY  MAJOR 

The  purpose  of  the  major  in  Psychology  is  to  provide  a  student  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  understanding  either  for  pursuit  of  graduate  work  or  for  a 
terminal  degree  program.  It  is  a  broadly  based  program  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  wide  range  of  psychology  without  over-specialization  in  any  one  area. 
Electives  are  provided  at  intervals  to  permit  students  to  pursue  areas  of  in- 
terests in  psychology  as  a  preparation  for  graduate  study  or  work  in  allied  fields. 
Certain  students  may  be  selected  to  participate  in  the  honors  program  for  credit 
above  the  major  requirement  to  pursue  significant  areas  of  reading  and  research 
and  as  an  adjunct  to  further  work  in  psychology  in  graduate  school.  The  honors 
program  will  help  the  student  sharpen  and  focus  his  research  abilities  in  an 
area  of  his  own  interests.  It  is  expected  that  a  student  majoring  in  Psychology 
will  have  a  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language. 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Mathematics  205  1 

Psychology  201-202  2 

Elective  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

Psychology  303  1 

Psychology  320  1 

Psychology  Elective  1 

Free  Electives  3 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Physical  Education  301-308  1 
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Senior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

Psychology  401  1 

Psychology  411  1 

Psychology  Electives  2 

Free  Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  sociology  major  is  designed  to  provide  scientific  and  practical  under- 
standing of  human  behavior.  It  should  provide  a  good  preparation  for  graduate 
study  in  sociology,  social  work,  and  educational  or  industrial  counseling.  For 
the  student  who  is  not  intending  to  go  to  graduate  school,  the  sociology  major 
with  the  liberal  arts  courses  in  the  core  curriculum  provides  preparation  for  a 
large  number  of  non-technical  occupations  in  social  services,  management,  edu- 
cation, and  communication. 

The  number  of  specific  courses  required  is  minimal  allowing  the  student 
to  choose  various  electives  in  sociology  and  anthropology  and  also  in  the  re- 
lated areas  such  as  psychology,  politics,  economics,  history,  and  mathematics 
as  they  may  best  suit  his  purposes. 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Sociology  201  1 

Elective  (100-200  level)  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Mathematics  205  1 

Anthropology  204  1 

♦Psychology  201-202  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 
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Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

Sociology  321  1 

Sociology  Electives  3 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Physical  Education  301-308  1 


Senior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

Sociology  421  1 

Sociology  Electives  3 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 


♦Recommended  Elective 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 


Although  a  major  in  physical  education  is  not  offered,  a  minor  program  is 
offered  that  qualifies  a  student  to  coach  or  to  teach  in  a  minor  area.  (In  North 
Carolina  one  may  teach  in  a  minor  area  50%  of  the  time.) 

Freshman  Year 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

Mathematics  111-112 

Foreign  Language  201-202 

Elective 

Major  Field 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

2 

Basic  Science  201-202 

2 

2 

Physical  Education  211,  214 

2 

1 

Major  Field 

2 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

1 

Physical  Education  201-207 

Junior  Year 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Major  Field 

Education 

Physical  Education  310 

Elective 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 


Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

2 

Major  Field 

3 

2 

Education 

1 

1 

Physical  Education  312,  313 

2 

1 
1 
1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 
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DIVISION  OF  HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Freshman  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Economics  207-208  2 

•Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

"Business  Administration  312,  315  2 

Mathematics  205  1 

Elective  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 
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Junior 

Courses 

Senior                                              Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  400                     2 

Business  Administration  309-310 

2 

Business  Administration  Electives           2 

Advanced  Economics  Electives 

2 

Business  Administration  422                    1 

Electives 

2 

Electives                                                    3 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective                               1 

Physical  Education  301-308 

1 

10 
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♦Business  Administration  200  recommended.  All  electives  are  chosen    in   consultation 
with  the  program  advisor. 
"Recommended  Business  Administration  electives. 

Note:  Students  planning  secretarial  positions  can  make  following  changes  in  above  pro- 
gram: Business  201-202  and  305  freshman  year;  Business  301-303  and  Economics 
207-208  sophomore  year;  two  advanced  Economics  electives  and  Business  314 
junior  year;  Mathematics  205,  Business  Administration  312,  315  and  either  Busi- 
ness 407  or  408  senior  year. 

ECONOMICS  MAJOR 

Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Economics  207-208  2 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Electives  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Mathematics  205 
'Politics  201 
Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

Business  Administration  309-310  2 

Economics  303,  304  2 

'Psychology  201  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Electives  1 

Physical  Education  301-308  1 


Senior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

'Business  Administration  312,  317  2 

Economics  306, 406  2 

Economics  Elective  1 

Economics  422  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
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"These  courses  are  not  required  but  strongly  recommended. 


HISTORY  MAJOR 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Electives  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

History  201-202  2 

•Politics  201  1 

'Sociology  201  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

History  300  Courses  4 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Physical  Education  301-308  1 


Senior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

History  422  1 

♦History  401,  402  2 

Elective  Courses  3 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
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•Recommended  elective. 

The  program  for  the  major  in  History  requires  nine  courses  in  History,  including  History 

201-202  and  History  422,  in  addition  to  the  Christianity  and  Culture  curriculum. 

The  pattern  of  all  elective  courses  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  program 

adviser. 

The  courses  in  History  for  the  junior  year  should  be  chosen  from  the  300-sequence  and 

should  include  studies  in  both  American  and  European  History. 


POLITICS  MAJOR 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Electives  2 

•Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Politics  201  1 

Politics  Elective  1 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 
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Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

Politics  321,  322  2 

Politics  301,  311  2 

••History  Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Physical  Education  301-308  1 


Senior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

Politics  Electives  2 

Politics  422  1 

Electives  3 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
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•French  or  German. 

••The  pattern  of  all  elective  courses  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  pro- 
gram adviser. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  MAJOR 
For  Secondary  Teachers 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

History  201-202  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Economics  207-208  2 

Politics  201  1 

Sociology  201  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302  2 

Psychology  303  1 

Education  312  1 

Geography  301  1 

History  401, 402  2 

History  413  '                   1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Physical  Education  301-308  1 


Senior  Year 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

History  422 

History  Elective 

Social  Studies  Elective 

Education  315 

Education  400 

Elective 

Winter  Term  Elective 


Courses 

2 
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The  pattern  of  all  elective  courses  will  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  program 
adviser.  Student  teaching  (Education  420)  will  usually  be  completed  in  the  summer.  See 
Education  listings  for  details. 

DIVISION  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

MAJOR  IN  ENGLISH 

The  English  major  is  intended  to  provide  a  concentration  in  humane  learn- 

94  'n8  tnat  's  an  er,d  in  itself.  It  prepares  students  for  entry  into  graduate  studies 

in  English  and  also  for  admission  to  professional  studies  in  law,  social  services, 

and  divinity.  When  the  necessary  sciences  are  also  studied,  it  prepares  students 
for  admission  to  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  Many  governmental  and 
business  agencies  desire  English  majors  for  training  for  executive  and  other 
particular  vocations.  In  the  event  a  student  elects  the  prescribed  courses,  an 
English  major  leads  to  teacher  certification. 

English  majors  are  encouraged  to  choose  elective  studies  from  the  fine 
arts,  from  religion  and  philosophy  and  other  humanities  areas,  and  from  history 
and  the  social  sciences.  All  electives  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
major  adviser. 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Electives  (or  English  201, 202)  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

English  201-202  (or  electives)  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

Major  (students  working  for 

teacher 

Major 

4 

certification  must  take  En 

»lish 

Electives 

2 

303  in  their  junior  year) 

4 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Electives 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  301-308 

1 
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MAJOR  IN  FRENCH 

The  language  major  in  French  is  designed  to  give  the  student  competence 
in  one  modern  language  other  than  just  his  native  tongue.  The  language  major 
prepares  the  student  for  graduate  study  in  his  particular  field,  and  for  entry  into 
various  other  professional  and  vocational  studies.  Language  majors  enjoy  career 
opportunities  in  various  fields  of  business  and  government.  When  the  student 
elects  the  necessary  courses,  a  language  major  prepares  him  for  teacher  certi- 
fication. 

French  majors  are  encouraged  to  choose  elective  studies  from  English  and 
the  fine  arts,  from  other  humanities  areas,  and  from  history  and  the  social 
sciences.  All  electives  will  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  major  adviser. 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Electives  2 

French  201-202  2 

Mathematics  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Second  language  101-102*  2 

Major*  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

Second  language  (recommended) 

Major 

3 

201-202 

2 

Electives 

3 

Major 

3 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Elective 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  301-308 

1 
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'Students  who  have  not  yet  chosen  the  language  major  will  be  unlikely  to  take  these 
courses  in  the  sophomore  year;  however,  language  majors  should  begin  their  major 
work  as  early  as  possible. 
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THE  DIVISION  OF  MUSIC,  ART,  AND  THEATRE 

The  Division  of  Music,  Art,  and  Theatre  offers  the  following  degrees: 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Fine  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music,  and  Bachelor  of  Music 
with  majors  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  music  education,  and  church  music. 

Entrance  Requirements:  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  college,  all  students  applying  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Music 
must  have  an  audition  with  the  School  of  Music  faculty,  prior  to  acceptance  as 
a  music  student.  The  audition  will  consist  of  performance  and  sight-reading 
in  the  major  applied  area  of  concentration,  an  ear-training  and  theory  evalua- 
tion and  a  written  test  in  the  rudiments  of  music.  See  major  program  outlines 
below  for  accepted  standards  of  performance  for  entrance  in  each  of  the  ap- 
plied areas. 

Language  Requirements:  Voice  majors  must  take  French  and  German.  All 
other  music  students  planning  to  enter  graduate  school  should  elect  French  or 
German. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN   PIANO 

Audition  requirements:  Major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggi,  two  octaves 
fluently;  first  movement  of  a  classical  sonata — Haydn,  Mozart  or  Beethoven 
(excepting  Beethoven's  Op.  27,  #2);  J.  S.  Bach,  either  two  inventions  or  Sin- 
fonias,  or  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  from  WTC,  Vol.  I  or  II,  or  the  Allemande  from 
any  one  of  the  six  French  Suites.  The  performance,  from  memory,  of  at  least 
two  compositions  of  contrasting  styles. 


Freshman  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Music  101-W11-102  3 

Music  103-104  2 

Applied  Music  111-112  2 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124** 


Sophomore  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Music  201-202  2 

Music  205-206  2 

Applied  Music  211-212  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Ensemble*  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 
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Junior 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

Music  307-308 

2 

Music  309 

1 

Music  301,  302 

2 

Music  421-422 

2 

Music  303 

1 

Electives 

3 

Elective 

1 

Applied  Music 

411 

-412 

2 

Applied  Music  311 

-312 

2 

Applied  Music 

400  (Recital) 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Ensemble* 

Ensemble* 

1 

Physical  Education 

301- 

308*** 

1 

10  10 

*** — See  appropriate  note  following  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music." 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  ORGAN 

Audition   requirements:   The   performance   from    memory  of  at   least  two 

compositions  of  contrasting  style;  sight  reading  on  either  the  organ  or  piano 

96  or  both;  and  a  piano  audition  for  the  organ  major  comparable  to  that  for  the 

piano  major. 

Freshman 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

Music  101-W11-102 

Applied  Music  121-122 

Applied  Music  111-112 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124** 


Junior 

Music  307-308 

Music  301,  302 

Music  303 

Elective 

Applied  Music  321-322 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  301-308 


Courses 

Sophomore 

Courses 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

3 

Music  201-202 

2 

2 

Applied  Music  221-222 

2 

2 

Music  103-104 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Ensemble* 

1 

Physical  Education  201-207 

9 

10 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

2 

Music  309 

1 

2 

Music  401,  424 

2 

1 

Electives 

3 

1 

Applied  Music  421-422 

2 

2 

Applied  Music  400  (Recital) 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Ensemble* 

1 

10 

-See  appropriate  note  following  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music." 
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BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  VOICE 

Audition  Requirements:  The  performance  of  at  least  three  songs  or  arias  of 
contrasting  style  from  memory. 


Freshman 

Courses 

Sophomore 

Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture 

101 

-102 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

Music  101-W11-102 

3 

Music  201-202 

2 

Applied  Music  131-132 

2 

Applied  Music  231-232 

2 

(Music  185-186)# 

0 

Applied  Music  211-212 

2 

Applied  Music  111-112 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Ensemble* 

Ensemble* 

1 

Physical  Education  104, 

110-124** 

Physical  Education  201-207 

9 

10 

Junior 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

Music  307-308 

2 

Music  309 

1 

Music  303 

1 

Music  301,  302 

2 

Acting  204 

1 

Music  420 

1 

French  or  Cerman## 

2 

French  or  German 

2 

Applied  Music  331-332 

2 

Applied  Music  431-432 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Applied  Music  400  (Recital) 

Ensemble* 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  301-308* 

** 

1 

Ensemble* 

1 
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*     **     *** — See  appropriate  note  following  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music." 
#A  component  part  of  Applied  Music  131-132;  no  credit  given  except  as  part  of  Ap- 
plied Music  131-132. 
##Level  of  language  study  to  be  determined  by  student's  previous  study  and  prepara- 
tion in  language. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC   (ORGAN) 

Audition  requirements:  The  performance  of  at  least  two  contrasting  com- 
positions on  the  organ  from  memory;  sight-reading  on  either  the  organ  or 
piano,  or  both. 

Freshman 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

Music  101-W11-102 

Applied  Music  131-132 

Applied  Music  111-112 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124** 


Junior 

Music  307-308 

Music  303 

Music  305,  320tt 

Elective0 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Applied  Music  331-332  and 

Applied  Music  233 
Ensemble* 
Physical  Education  301-308*** 
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Courses 

Sophomore 

Courses 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

3 

Music  201-202 

2 

2 

Music  103-104 

2 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 
Applied  Music  231-232  and 

1 

Applied  Music  133-134f 

2 

Ensemble* 

1 

Physical  Education  201-207 

9 

10 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

2 

Music  309 

1 

1 

Music  301,  302 

2 

2 

Music  401,  404ft 

2 

1 

Music  424 

1 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Applied  Music  431-432 

2 

2 

Applied  Music  400  (Recital) 

Ensemble* 

1 

10 


10 


*     **     *** — See  appropriate  note  following  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music." 

tA  component  part  of  Applied  Music  231-232;  no  credit  given  except  as  part  of  this 
course. 
ttOffered  alternate  years. 
"Suggested  elective:  Acting  204  or  a  course  in  Christian  Education  or  Religion. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  CHURCH  MUSIC  (VOICE) 

Audition  Requirement:  The  performance  of  at  least  three  contrasting  songs 
or  arias  of  contrasting  style  from  memory. 


Freshman  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Music  101-W11-102  3 

Applied  Music  133-134t  2 

Applied  Music  111-112.  2 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124** 


Junior  Courses 

Music  307-308  2 

Music  303  1 

Music  305,  320°  2 

Acting  204  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Applied  Music  331-332  and 

Applied  Music  321-322  2 
Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  301-308***  1 


10 


Sophomore  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Music  201-202  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Applied  Music  231-232  2 
Applied  Music  211-212  or 

Applied  Music  221 -222ft  2 

Ensemble*  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Senior 

Music  309 

Music  404° 

Music  301-302 

Music  420 

Elective 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Applied  Music  431-432 

Applied  Music  400  (Recital) 

Ensemble* 


10 

Courses 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

10 


*     **     *** — See  appropriate  note  following  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music." 

fin  Church  Music  program,  voice  emphasis,  the  first  year  of  voice  normally  will  be 

98  m  voice  class,  A.M.  133-134.   In   exceptional   cases   a  student   may   be  assigned   to 

private  study,  A.M.  131-132,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  applied  teacher. 

ttAs  a  second  applied  area,  the  church  music  major  (voice  emphasis)  should  continue 
the  study  of  piano  (A.M.  211-212),  or  begin  the  study  of  Organ  (A.M.  221-222)  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  minor  applied  teacher.  The  second  applied  area   is  a 
component  part  of  the  major  applied  and  credit  is  given  only  on  that  basis. 
°Offered  alternate  years. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
as  teachers  of  music  in  the  public  schools.  This  program  meets  teacher  certifi- 
cation requirements  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Audition  Requirements:  Performance  from  memory  of  at  least  two  com- 
positions of  contrasting  style  on  the  piano  or  orchestra  instrument  or  perfor- 
mance from  memory  of  at  least  three  songs  or  arias  of  contrasting  style. 


Freshman 

Courses 

Sophomore 

Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture 

101 

-102 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

Music  101-W11-102 

3 

Music  201-202 

2 

Music  226 

1 

Basic  Science  201-202 

2 

Mathematics  111 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Applied  Musict 

2 

Applied  Music 

2 

Ensemble* 

Ensemble* 

1 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124** 

Physical  Education  201-207 

10 


Junior 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

Music  321-322 

2 

Music  307-308-309 

3 

Music  303 

Music  301 

1 

Music  326 

Education  315 

1 

Psychology  303 

Education  400 

1 

Education  312 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Applied  Music 

2 

Applied  Music 

2 

Applied  Music  300  (Half-Recital) 

Ensemble* 

Ensemble* 

1 

Physical  Education  301-308*** 

1 

10  10 

Student  teaching  at  St.  Andrews  is  done  during  the  summer  between  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

**     *** — See  appropriate  note  following  "Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music." 
tThe  applied  music  program  in  this  degree  includes  the  major  emphasis  of  the  stu- 
dent plus  a  secondary  area.  The  secondary  applied  will  depend  normally  on  the  area 
of  major  emphasis:  e.g.,  with   voice  or  instrumental    emphasis,   secondary   area    is 
piano;  with  piano  emphasis,  the  secondary  area  is  voice. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  MUSIC 

This  degree  is  designed  for  the  student  desiring  a  broader  approach  to  the 
study  of  music  and  is  not  necessarily  a  performance  degree.  It  is  designed  also 
for  students  interested  in  graduate  study  leading  to  the  M.  A.  degree  in  music; 
students  interested  in  a  musical  vocation  other  than  a  solo  concert  career  or 
church  music;  and  students  interested  in  teacher  certification  or  Master  of  Arts 
in  Teaching  program. 

Performance  requirements  for  each  year  will  be  determined  by  the  applied 
music  faculty.  A  senior  recital  is  not  required  in  the  degree,  but  may  be  elected 
with  the  permission  of  the  major  applied  instructor  and  the  advisor. 

Audition  Requirement:  The  performance  of  at  least  two  contrasting  com- 
positions from  memory. 
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Freshman  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Mathematics  111, 112  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 

Applied  Music111-112t  2 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124** 


Sophomore  Courses 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Music  101-W11-102  3 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Applied  Music  211-212  2 

Ensemble*  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


10 


Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  401-402 

2 

2 

Music  301 

1 

2 

Music  309 

1 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

2 

Electives 

2 

Applied  Music  411-412 

2 

1 

Ensemble* 

1 

Junior 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Music  201-202 

Music  307-308 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Applied  Music  311-312 

Ensemble* 

Physical  Education  301-308*** 

10  10 

*One  course  credit  will   be  assigned   at  the  satisfactory  completion   of  four   regular 
terms  of  ensemble. 
"One  course  credit  will  be  assigned  upon  the  completion  of  the  required  five  regular 

terms  of  work  in  P.E. 
***The  fifth  term  of  required  P.E.  may  be  taken  any  one  of  the  last  four  regular  terms. 
tApplied  music  for  this  program  may  be  organ,  voice,  or  orchestra  instrument  instead 
of  piano.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  take  the  same  applied  music  throughout 
the  degree  program. 


FINE  ARTS  MAJOR  IN  ART 

Twelve  courses  are  required  for  the  Fine  Arts  Major  with  an  Art  concentration. 
Required  courses:  Art  101  and  102  or  104;  200;  201;  410;  two  courses  in  Art 
History;  and  two  courses  in  theatre.  Regular  requirements  also  include  the  four 
year  Christianity  and  Culture  program,  Basic  Science  201-202,  Foreign  Language 
201-202,  Math  111-112,  and  the  Physical  Education  program. 


Freshman  Courses 

Christianity  &  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Art  101-102  (or  104)  2 

Math  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Courses 

Christianity  &  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Art  200,201  2 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 
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Junior 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

Christianity  &  Culture 

301-302 

2 

Christianity  &  Culture  400 

2 

Art  History  351  or  352 

1 

Art  History  451  or  452 

1 

Theatre  Electives 

2 

Art  400 

1 

Electives 

3 

Electives 

4 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  301-308 

1 

10 


FINE  ARTS  MAJOR  IN  THEATRE 

Requirements  for  the  Fine  Arts  major  with  a  concentration  in  Theatre:  Ten 
courses  in  Theatre  and  Art,  Music  Appreciation  315,  and  competence  in  one 
foreign  language. 


Freshman  Courses 

Christianity  &  Culture  101-102  2 

Foreign  Language  201-202  2 

Theatre  203-204  2 

Math  111-112  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Courses 

Christianity  &  Culture  201-202  2 

Basic  Science  201-202  2 

Electives  4 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior 

Courses 

Senior 

Courses 

Christianity  &  Culture 

301-302 

2 

Christianity  &  Culture  400 

2 

Theatre  301-302 

2 

Theatre  404 

1 

Theatre  305-306 

2 

Theatre  410 

1 

Art  Electives 

2 

Music  315 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Electives 

3 

Physical  Education  301 

-308 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

10 


THE  DIVISION  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

MAJOR  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE 

This  major  consists  of  a  minimum  of  six  courses  in  one  department,  four 
courses  in  a  second  department  and  two  courses  in  each  of  the  remaining  two 
departments  in  addition  to  the  required  basic  liberal  studies.  The  specific 
courses  will  be  selected  to  best  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Students  pursuing  the  three-year  cooperative  Medical  Technology  Program 
should  complete  the  first  three  years  of  the  Major  in  Natural  Science — Biology 
Concentration. 

Students  desiring  certification  for  secondary  education  should  select  the 
courses  listed  below  for  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior  year.  (See  Education 
section  for  further  details.) 


Junior 

Psychology  303 
Education  312 
Basic  Science  413 


Senior 

Education  400 
Education  315 


MAJOR  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE  —  BIOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

Biology  103-104 
Chemistry  101-102 
Mathematics  121-122 
Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 
Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Junior  Year 

Biology  303 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Physics  201-202 

Electives 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 


Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

2 

Biology  304 

1 

2 

Chemistry  203-204 

2 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

2 

French  or  German  101-102 

2 

1 

Elective 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  201-207 

9 

9 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

1 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

2 

Biology  (2  courses  at  Jr.  or 

2 

Sr.  level) 

2 

3 

Electives 

4 

1 
1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

101 


10 


MAJOR  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE  —  CHEMISTRY  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

Chemistry  101-102 

Mathematics  121-122 

German  101-102 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Junior  Year 

Biology  103-104 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Chemistry  305,  306 

Electives 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 


Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

2 

Chemistry  203-204 

2 

2 

Physics  201-202 

2 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

2 

Electives 

2 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  201-207 

1 

9 

9 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

2 

Biology  (2  courses  at  Jr.  or 

2 

Sr.  level) 

2 

1 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

3 

Electives 

4 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

10 


MAJOR  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE  —  MATHEMATICS  CONCENTRATION* 

Freshman  Year 

Mathematics  121-122 
Chemistry  101-102 
Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 
French  or  German  101-102 
Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

2 

Mathematics  221-223 

2 

2 

Physics  201-202 

2 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

2 

Electives 

2 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  201-207 

1 

9 

9 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

1 

Mathematics  Elective 

1 

2 

Science  Electives 

2 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

3 

Electives 

3 

1 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Junior  Year 

Mathematics  Elective 

Biology  103-104 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Electives 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 

10  9 

*Students  who  plan  to  teach  mathematics  will  normally  follow  the  pattern  for  a  major 
in  mathematics.  Those  with  additional  interests  in  science  may  elect  the  natural  science 
major — mathematics  concentration,  but  they  should  carefully  work  out  their  course 
selection  with  the  advice  of  the  program  chairmen  in  teacher  education  and  mathe- 
matics. 
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MAJOR  IN  BIOLOGY 


Freshman  Year 

Biology  103-104 
Chemistry  101-102 
Mathematics  121-122 
Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 
Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  104,110-124 


Courses  Sophomore  Year  Courses 

2  Chemistry  203-204  2 

2  Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

2  German  or  French  101-102  2 

2  Electives*  2 

1  Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

Biology  303 

1 

Christianity  400 

2 

Biology  304 

1 

Electives* 

6 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physics  201-202 

2 

Electives* 

2 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  301-308 

1 

10 
*Must  include  four  Biology  courses  during  these  three  years. 


MAJOR  IN  CHEMISTRY 


Freshman  Year  Courses 

Chemistry  101-102  2 

Mathematics  121-122  2 

German  101-102  2 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Sophomore  Year  Courses 

Chemistry  203-204  2 

Physics  201-202  2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202  2 

Electives  2 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 
Physical  Education  201-207 


Junior  Year 

Mathematics  223,  224 

Chemistry  305,  306 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Electives 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 


Courses 

2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

10 


Senior  Year  Courses 

Biology  103-104  2 

Chemistry  401,  403, 404  3 

Christianity  and  Culture  400  2 

Elective  1 

Winter  Term  Elective  1 


MAJOR  IN  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS* 


Freshman  Year 

Chemistry  101-102 

Mathematics  121-122 

German  101-102 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Junior  Year 

Chemistry  305-306 

Physics  305-306 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Mathematics  221,  340 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 

10  9 

"Chemical  physics  is  a  field  of  study  which  is  concerned  with  the  fundamental  under- 
standing of  matter  at  the  molecular  level.  Generally  classed  as  a  theoretical  science, 
chemical  physics  will  appeal  to  the  student  who  is  more  interested  in  the  quantitative 
and  mathematical  description  of  molecular  behavior  than  he  is  in  its  qualitative  and 
experimental  aspects. 


Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

2 

Chemistry  203-204 

2 

2 

Mathematics  223-224 

2 

2 

Physics  201-202 

2 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

Physical  Education  201- 

207 

9 

9 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

2 

Physics  405 

1 

2 

Chemistry  401 

1 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture 

:400 

2 

2 

Physics  401-402 

2 

1 

Electives 

2 

1 

Winter  term  Elective 

1 
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MAJOR  IN  MATHEMATICS* 


Freshman  Year 

Mathematics  121-122 

Christianity  and  Culture  101-102 

Laboratory  Science 

Electives 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  104, 110-124 


Junior  Year 

Mathematics  361,  362 

Christianity  and  Culture  301-302 

Electives 

Winter  Term  Elective 

Physical  Education  301-308 


Courses 

Sophomore  Year 

Courses 

2 

Mathematics  221,  223,  224 

3 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  201-202 

2 

2 

French  or  German  101-102 

2 

2 

Elective 

1 

1 

Winter  Term  Elective 
Physical  Education  201-207 

1 

9 

9 

Courses 

Senior  Year 

Courses 

2 

Mathematics  471, 472 

2 

2 

Christianity  and  Culture  400 

2 

4 

Electives 

4 

1 
1 

Winter  Term  Elective 

1 

10 


*Note  that  ten  courses  in  mathematics  are  required  and  that  Math  362  or  472  must  be 
included,  but  not  necessarily  both.  Math  221  should  be  taken  with  or  before  Math  223. 
Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  should  try  to  take  Math  111, 
Math  330,  Math  471,  and  Math  413  before  they  do  their  practice  teaching.  (Math  413 
does  not  count  toward  the  ten-course  requirement.) 


DIVISION  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

MAJOR  IN  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Regular    requirements    for    the    BA.    degree    (which    include    the    four-year 
Christianity  and  Culture  Program)  and  the  following: 

Ten  courses  in  Religion  and  Philosophy  with  a  minimum  of  three  courses 
in  each,  exclusive  of  Philosophy  201  and  Religion  101-102. 
Language  requirement:  Intermediate  level  of  French  or  German.  Pre-minis- 
terial  students  should  also  take  Greek. 


MAJOR  IN  RELIGION 

Regular    requirements    for    the    BA.    degree    (which    include    the    four-year 
Christianity  and  Culture  Program)  and  the  following: 

Ten  courses  in  Religion,  exclusive  of  Religion  101-102. 
Language  requirement:  Intermediate  level  of  French  or  German. 
Pre-ministerial  students  should  also  take  Greek. 
Students  may  prepare  to  become  Associates  in  Christian  Education  by  taking 
Christian  Education  303,  304,  and  406  in  conjunction  with  the  major  in  Religion. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
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Thomas  M.  Belk 
Hector  MacLean 
Halbert  M.  Jones 
Irwin  Belk 
Edwin  Pate 


Mrs.  George  F.  Avinger 
James  G.  Cannon 
The  Rev.  R.  Don  Carson 
R.  Davidson  Hall 
Lucius  H.  Harvin,  Jr. 
H.  Dail  Holderness 
Howard  Holderness 
Halbert  M.  Jones 
Hector  MacLean 
James  L.  McNair,  Jr. 
Edwin  Pate 
Charles  G.  Rose,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Nathan  M.  Ayers 

W.  B.  Beery,  III 

M.  C.  Benton,  Jr. 

Leslie  N.  Boney,  Jr. 

The  Rev.  David  H.  Burr 

W.  B.  Garrison 

The  Rev.  H.  Edwin  Pickard 

C.  A.  Poole 

L.  Richardson  Preyer 

William  M.  Roberts 

Joe  H.  Robinson 

Edward  I.  Weisiger 

S.  Parks  Alexander 
Irwin  Belk 
Thomas  M.  Belk 
The  Rev.  David  M.  Currie 
The  Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain 
James  J.  Harris 
J.  Harold  McKeithen 
James  L.  Morgan 
Charles  F.  Myers,  Jr. 
Ralph  S.  Robinson,  Jr. 
William  P.  Saunders 
The  Rev.  E.  Lee  Stoffel 


CLASS  OF  1969 


CLASS  OF  1970 


CLASS  OF  1971 


Chairman 
Vice  Chairman 
Vice  Chairman 
Vice  Chairman 
Vice  Chairman 

Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

Belmont,  N.  C. 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Laurel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Chairman 

Wright  Tisdale 

Dearborn,  Michigan 
Vice-Chairman 

John  F.  Watlington 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Vice-Chairman 

C.  C.  Cameron 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Secretary 

)ohn  J.  Ryan 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Aberdeen 

H.  Clifton  Blue 
Albemarle 

George  O.  Stovall 
Asheboro 

W.  D.  Stedman 

Belmont 

Frank  P.  Hall,  Jr. 
S.  Pinckney  Stowe 

Burlington 

Joseph  J.  Bird 

Franks.  Holt 

Ralph  M.  Holt,  Jr. 

The  Honorable  Ralph  H.  Scott 

Chapel  Hill 

Dr.  William  C.  Friday 

Charlotte 

James  H.  Barnhardt 
J.  David  Barnhardt 
P.J.  Baughjr. 
JohnM.  Belk 
F.J.  Blythe,  Jr. 
Harry  L.  Dalton 
C.  Don  Davidson,  Jr. 
R.  Stuart  Dickson 
Price  H.  Gwynn,  III 
T.  E.  Hemby,  Jr. 
James  B.  McMillan 
James  B.  Meacham,  Jr. 
E.  M.  O'Herron,  Jr. 
Jones  Y.  Pharr 
Marshall  I.  Pickens,  Sr. 
Addison  H.  Reese 
Frank  H.  Ross,  Jr. 
Carleton  N.  Whilden 

Clarkton 

Luther  C.  Clark 


Dunn 

W.  G.  Smith 
Durham 

The  Honorable  Claude  Currie 

Mrs.  James  H.  Semans 

Perry  A.  Sloan 
Eden 

Harold  W.  Whitcomb 
Fayetteville 

Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr. 

The  Honorable 

N.  H.  McGeachy,  Jr. 

J.  Mel  Thompson 
Gastonia 

J.  Bynum  Carter 
Goldsboro 

Munroe  Best 

Hal  H. Tanner 

The  Honorable 
Lindsay  Warren,  Jr. 
Greensboro 

Mrs.  Britt  Armfield 

Sion  A.  Boney 

W.  J.  Carter 

Wilbur  L.  Carter,  Jr. 

David  H.  Cashwell 

George  K.  Cavenaugh 

Nathaniel  P.  Hayes 

Huger  S.  King 

Rodger  S.  LeMatty 

E.  A.  Morris 

William  Y.  Preyer,  Jr. 

LeRoy  Stadler 

C.  M.  Vanstory,  Jr. 
Greenville 

Mrs.  James  S.  Ficklen,  Jr. 

John  F.  Minges 

Dr.  Ray  D.  Minges 
Hickory 

James  H.  Bowman 

Arthur  H.  Burgess 

Donald  S.  Menzies 

James  L.  Robb 
High  Point 

Fred  W.  Alexander 

W.  S.  Creech 

Mrs.  Hunter  Dalton,  Sr. 

Henry  Dowdy 

John  W.  Herndon 

I.  Paul  Ingle 
Kinston 

Henry  A.  Walker 


Laurinburg 

E.  Hervey  Evans,  Jr. 

Al  Grant 

R.  F.  McCoy 

John  F.  McNair,  III 

Ralph  D.  Sanders 
Lenoir 

Harold  F.  Coffey 
Lexington 

Jack  C.  Childers 

Orrin  R.  Robbins 

Roger  B.  Triplett,  Sr. 

L.  M.  Grimes,  Jr. 

H.  Cloyd  Philpott,  Jr. 

J.  Smith  Young 
Lincolnton 

David  Clark 
Lumberton 

Berry  G.  French 
Madison 

George  C.  Mason 

Dalton  L.  McMichael 
Marion 

Oliver  R.  Cross 
Mooresville 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Rader 
Morganton 

The  Honorable  S.  J.  Ervin,  III 
Mount  Airy 

John  E.  Woltz 
Mount  Olive 

John  N.Walker 
Newton 

The  Honorable  Wilson  Warlick 
North  Wilkesboro 

Ralph  G.  Buchan 

Edwin  Duncan,  Sr. 
Pinehurst 

L.  B.  Creath 

Raleigh 

Victor  E.  Bell,  Jr. 

Frank  Daniels,  Jr. 

James  K.  Dorsett 

The  Honorable  Edwin  Gill 

Robert  P.  Holding 

Karl  G.  Hudson,  Jr. 

The  Honorable  Robert  W.  Scott 

N.  A.  Townsend,  Jr. 

John  A.  Williams,  Jr. 

Rockingham 

Russell  E.  Bennett,  Jr. 

Rocky  Mount 

William  H.  Stanley 


Salisbury 

J.  F.  Hurley 
Shelby 

R.  T.  LeGrand,  Jr. 

G.  Jack  Vincent 
Southern  Pines 

J.  D.  Dorsett 

W.  H.  Frantz 

The  Honorable  Voit  Gilmore 
Statesville 

Nathan  McElwee 

F.  Montgomery  Steele 
Valdese 

Louis  W.  Garrou 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Neale 

Earl  M.  Spencer 
Wadesboro 

W.  Bryan  Moore 
Whiteville 

Dr.  Ralph  Sadler 
Wilmington 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Hartford 

Dr.  R.  T.  Sinclair,  Jr. 

Mrs.  P.  R.  Smith 
Wilson  

Talmadge  Narron                         109 
Winston-Salem  

Edward  M.  Armfield 

Smith  W.  Bagley 

Tully  D.  Blair 

Paul  P.  Davis 

James  K.  Glenn 

William  H.  Neal 
OTHER  STATES 
Huntsville,  Alabama 

John  Blue 
Fort  Mill,  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Close 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Honorable  J.  Edward  Day 

Mrs.  Fred  W.  Morrison 
Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania 

Bruce  M.  Donaldson 
New  York,  New  York 

Charles  G.  Gambrell 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Fred  R.  Hamilton 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Malcolm  P.  McLean 
Rockleigh,  New  Jersey 

William  A.  Klopman,  Jr. 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 
John  C.  MacKinnon 
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Ansley  Cunningham  Moore,  B.Phv  B.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D 

Robert  F.  Davidson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Rodger  W.  Decker,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Silas  M.  Vaughn,  M.S. 

J.  Bruce  Frye,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Robert  F.  Davenport,  B.D.,  M.A. 

Alan  G.  Atwell,  B.A. 

Edward  B.  Gross,  B.A.,  B.D. 

J.  Franklin  West,  M.M. 

John  P.  Daughtrey,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 

G.Tyler  Miller,  Jr.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Rufus  R.  Hackney,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A. 

James  B.OIlis,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Grace  McS.  Overholser,  B.A.,  M.A.T 
Mary  Wells  McNeill,  B.A. 
Jacqueline  H.  Singleton,  B.A. 
Harold  C.  Babcock,  M.A. 
George  R.  Wells,  B.A.,  M.A.T. 
M.  Lindsey  Thomas,  B.A. 
Robert  M.  Urie,  M.S.,  B.D. 
F.  Badger  Johnson,  B.A. 


President 
Dean  of  the  College 
Dean  of  Students 
Business  Manager 
Director  of  Development 
College  Pastor 
Director  of  Admissions 
Registrar 
Director  of  the  School  of  Music 
Coordinator  of  Summer  Programs 
Assistant  Dean  of  the  College 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
and  Varsity  Athletics 
Director  of  Physical  Education  Center 
Assistant  Dean  of  Students 
Associate  Director  of  Admissions 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 
Campus  Engineer 
Student  Placement  Director 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Director  of  Rehabilitation  Project 
Assistant  Development  Officer 
and  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
Director  of  News  and  Publications 
Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 
Administrative  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Aides 


Fowler  Dugger,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Charles  E.  Parrish,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Clifford  S.  Hewitt,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.S.P.A 
Alice  McKenzie,  R.N. 
Selah  Stephens,  R.N. 
Evelyn  H.  Mohn,  R.N. 
Hugh  H.  McArn,  Jr.,  M.D. 
David  A.  Williams,  M.D. 

DeTAMBLE  LIBRARY  STAFF 
Richard  J.  Lietz,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  M.S.L.S. 
Margaret  W.  Bennett,  B.A.  in  L.S. 
Jessie  C.  Griffin,  A.B.  in  L.S. 
Elizabeth  A.  Holmes,  M.A.  in  L.S. 
Lois  M.  Lietz,  M.S.  in  L.S. 
Margaret  McC.  Hurley,  B.A. 
Nora  Grimes 

PRESBYTERIAN  GUIDANCE  CENTER 
Logan  V.  Cockrum,  B.A.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ed.D. 
Rowland  I.  C.  New,  B.A.,  M.Ed. 
Elbert  Roy  Patton,  B.S.,  M.S. 


College  Nurse 

College  Nurse 

College  Physician 

College  Physician 


Librarian 

Associate  Librarian  and  Cataloger 

Bibliographer 

Reference  Librarian 

Assistant  Cataloger 

Serials  Librarian 

Circulation  Librarian 


Director 
Counselor 
Counselor 
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THE  FACULTY 

OF  THE 

COLLEGE 


EMERITI 

Louis  C.  LaMotte,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Director  of  Summer  School, 

Emeritus 

B.A.,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

B.D.,  Columbia  Theological  Seminary;  Th.M.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Th.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary;  D.D.,  Presbyterian  College 
Carol  Robertson,  Professor  of  History  Emeritus 

B.S.,  George  Peabody  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Floyd  E.  James,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Hanover  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Genevieve  M.   Neighbors,  Associate   Professor  of   Education   and   Social 

Science  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Flora  Macdonald  College;  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

PROFESSORS 

William  M.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  S.T.M.,  Harvard  Divinity  School 

Th.D.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Carl  D.  Bennett,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 
Philip  Leslie  Bullock,  Professor  of  Religion  and  Division  Chairman 

B.A.,  North  Texas  State  College 

lip  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Th.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 

James  E.  Carver,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
John  P.  Daughtrey,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Coordinator 

of  the  Summer  School  Program  and  Chairman  of  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Program 

B.S.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida 
Robert  F.  Davidson,  Dean  of  the  College 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Oxford  University;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 

Harry  L.  Harvin,  Professor  of  History  and  Politics  and  Division  Chairman 

B.A.,  Wofford  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

David  B.  Hawk,  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
G.  Tyler  Miller,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and   Assistant   Dean   of  the 

College  for  Instruction 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Radiana  Pazmor,  Visiting  Professor  of  Voicet 

B.A.,  University  of  California;  M.M.,  Boston  University 
Helen  Rogers,  Professor  of  Music  Theory  and  Division  Chairman 

B.M.,  Susquehanna  University;  M.M.,  Northwestern  University 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
W.  D.  White,  Professor  of  English  and  Religion  and  Division  Chairman 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  (English) 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University  (Religion) 


tPart  Time 

*On  leave  of  absence  1968-69 


VISITING  PROFESSORS  IN  THE  SCIENCE  PROGRAM** 

Donald   H.  Andrews,   Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry,   Johns   Hopkins 

Johns  Hopkins  University  and  Florida  Atlantic  University 

B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
R.  Louis  Bright,  Associate  Commissioner  for  Research,  Office  of  Education, 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

B.S.,  M.S.,  D.Sc,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
J.  Arthur  Campbell,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry,  Harvey  Mudd  College,  Claremont, -California 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  M.S.,  Purdue  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Leonard  Gillman,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Rochester 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Samuel  P.  Massie,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Naval  Academy 

B.S.,  Arkansas  Agricultural,  Mechanical,  and  Normal  College 

M.A.,  Fisk  University;  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 
Ralph  T.  Overman,  Scientific  Consultant  (Chemistry-Physics) 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 
Robert  B.  Piatt,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 

Biology,  Emory  University 

B.S.,  Emory  and  Henry  College;  M.A.,  Peabody  College 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Charles  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Emory  University 

B.A.,  Lafayette  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Marshall  H.  Stone,  Andrew  MacLeish  Distinguished  Service  Professor  of 

Mathematics,  University  of  Chicago 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS  H3 

Ronald  H.  Bayes,  Writer  in  Residence  and  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Eastern  Oregon  College;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1959-60 
Margaret  Bowen,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion  and  Christian  Education 

B.A.,  Mary  Baldwin  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
C.  Allen  Burris,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Logan  V.  Cockrum,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychologyt 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Texas;  B.D.,  Austin  Theological  Seminary 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Julian  Crowell,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
J.  Rodney  Fulcher,  Associate  Professor  of  History* 
B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 

Carl  W.  Geffert,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.A.,  University  of  California 
Rufus  R.  Hackney,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Director 

of  Physical  Education  and  Varsity  Athletics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Douglas  W.  Hix,  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Thought 

B.A.,  Davidson;  B.D.,  Columbia  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Richard  J.  Lietz,  College  Librarian 

B.A.,  Oglethorpe  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

M.S.L.S.,  Florida  State  University 


tPart  Time 

*On  leave  of  absence  1968-69 

"Under  a  grant  from  the  Danforth  Foundation  each  of  these  distinguished  scientists  wil 
spend  two  weeks  in  residence  at  St.  Andrews  during  1968-69. 


Leta  W.  Mclntyre,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

B.S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.Ed.,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
David  A.  McLean,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 

M.A.,  University  of  Witwatersrand 
Dady  Mehta,  Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

Bachelor  Piano  Performance,  Ecole  Normale  de  Musique,  Paris 

Master  Piano  Performance,  State  Academy  of  Music,  Vienna 
George  E.  Melton,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Davidson  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Catharine  E.  Neylans,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  A.  Pedigo,  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

and  Division  Chairman 

B.S.,  Butler  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 
William  W.  Rolland,  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Associate  Professor  of  Science 

B.A.,  King  College;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Alvin  H.  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Division  Chairman 

B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Gentry  W.  Wade,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 

B.S.,  Oregon  State  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University 
A.  Frederick  West,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology* 

B.A.,  Marietta  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
J.  Franklin  West,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Director,  St.  Andrews 

School  of  Music 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

I  "\A  M.M.,  Indiana  University;  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  1967-68 

John  E.  Williams,  Associate  Professor  of  Organ 

B.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music;  M.M.,  University  of  Michigan 
Jerry  M.  Williamson,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Middle  Tennessee  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

Stanley  Baran,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Science  Education  and  Coordi- 
nator of  Audio-Visual  Services 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Chattanooga;  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  1966-67 
Donald  B.  Barnes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 

B.A.,  College  of  Wooster;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Karen  K.  Barnes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  College  of  Wooster;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Ethel  Bateman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Spencer  S.  Boyd,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  North  Georgia  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

George  Peabody  College,  1966-67 
Joyce  M.  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  Ohio  University;  M.M.Ed.,  Florida  State  University 
Emily  B.  Cameron,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Converse  College;  M.A.,  Western  Carolina  College 
Ronald  C.  Crossley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Howard  College;  B.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Seminary 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
John  I.  Dahl,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.A..  M.F.A.,  University  of  Minnesota 

*On  leave  of  absence  1968-69 


Malcolm  C.  Doubles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia 

Ph.D.,  St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland 
William  A.  Goodman,  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Doris  W.  Hewitt,  College  Counselor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Berry  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 
Thomas  M.  Humphrey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 
Betty  S.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology! 

B.A.,  Valdosta  State  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  B.D.,  Duke  University 

The  Sorbonne,  University  of  Paris,  1946-47 

Elaine  H.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish! 

B.A.,  Bryn  Mawr;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  Sorbonne,  University  of  Paris,  1946-47 
Charles  W.  Joyner,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
T.  Buchanan  Looney,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Southwestern-at-Memphis;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Thomas  W.  Lott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  William  Carey  College;  M.A.,  Instituto  Tecnologica,  Monterrey,  Mexico 

San  Francisco  State  College,  1962-63 
Luther  Spencer  Ludlow,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Mercer  University;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 

Duke  University,  1960-62                                                                                                                   115 
Arthur  M.  McDonald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theatre  

B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  Indiana,  1967-68 
George  M.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 
Grace  McS.  Overholser,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students  and  member  of  the 

English  faculty 

B.A.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Richard  C  Prust,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  B.D.,  Yale  University 
Sidney  Siegal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1942-44;  University  of  Illinois,  1946-47 

Roosevelt  University,  1947-50;  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  1951-52 
David  G.  Singleton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.A.T.,  Duke  University 

Samuel  B.  Skinner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics* 

B.S.,  Clemson  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  Oregon,  1967-68 
Thomas  C.  Somerville,  Assistant  Professor  of  Church  Music* 

B.A.,  University  of  Dubuque;  M.M.,  University  of  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Cornelius  M.  Swart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Rosario  Urso,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Tampa;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

David  E.  Wetmore,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Park  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

*On  leave  of  absence  1968-69 
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Jo  Ann  Williams,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.A.,  High  Point  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hil 

William  Winn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond;  B.D.,  Colgate  Rochester  Divinity  School 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1955-57 

Paul  D.  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Saint  Francis  College;  M.S.,  Villanova  University 
University  of  Illinois  1966-67 


INSTRUCTORS 

Phillip  C.  Clarke,  Instructor  in  Piano 

B.M.,  M.M.,  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music 
Rooney  L  Coffman,  Instructor  in  Science  Laboratories  and  Director  of 

Logistics 

B.A.,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College 
Charles  W.  Gidney,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

University  of  Lyon,  1964-65 
R.  Gerald  Griffin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Bowman  N.  Hall,  II,  Instructor  in  Economicst 

B.A.,  Wabash  College;  M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Duke  University,  1966-68 
John  E.  Hill,  Instructor  in  Politics 

B.A.,  Eastern  Baptist  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver,  1968 
Patricia  M.  Johns,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  Wichita  State  University;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Roger  B.  Lamb,  Instructor  in  Church  Music  and  Director  of  Choral  Or- 
ganizations 

B.M.,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  M.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Lonnie  B.  Mann,  III,  Instructor  in  Sociologyt 

B.A.,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 

Hill 
W.  Jerome  McGee,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Northwestern  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

David  B.  Mcllhiney,  Instructor  in  Anthropology 

B.A.,  Harvard  University;  B.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 

Columbia  University,  1964-65 
W.  D.  Narramore,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Speech  and  Theatre 

B.A.,  Austin  College;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Texas 
Steven  F.  Powell,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 
George  R.  Wells,  Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Director,  Student  Placement 

B.A.,  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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APPENDIX 


COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT 

GENERAL  AND  RESTRICTED  FUNDS 
SCHOLARSHIP  FUNDS  AND  LOAN  FUNDS 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  St.  Andrews,  together  with  funds 
established  earlier  at  Flora  Macdonald  College  and  Presbyterian  Junior  College, 
either  as  living  tributes  or  memorials,  the  College  is  building  an  endowment  that 
is  providing  a  measure  of  permanent  support  helping  to  insure  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  College. 

GENERAL  AND  RESTRICTED  FUNDS 

The  following  named  endowment  funds  of  at  least  $10,000  have  been 
established: 

The  H.  T.  Atkins  Fund 

The  Kate  Bitting  Reynolds  Fund 

The  Scottish  Fund 

The  Women  of  the  Church — Chair  of  Bible 

The  Board  of  Christian  Education — Chair  of  Bible 

Other  funds  of  at  least  $1,000  have  been  given  for  endowment  purposes 
in  the  name  of  the  following: 

Mrs.  Katherine  S.  Boyd 

Margaret  J.  Denny 

The  Elise  Academy  Memorial 

Frank  Fisler  Memorial 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Grantham  Memorial 

George  M.  Wilcox  Memorial 

James  Wilson  and  Emma  Holt  White 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  following  named  scholarship  funds  of  at  least  $10,000  have  been 
established: 

The  Belk  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Anne  White  Blue  Honor  Scholarship  Fund 

The  John  Blue  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Emma  Lillian  Keigwin  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Ed  and  Roy  McLaurin  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Mildred  McLaurin  McLean  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Ellen  McNeill  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Robert  C.  Quantz  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Lucy  Steele  Scholarship  Fund 

The  J.  Harvey  White  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 

Other  funds  of  at  least  $1,000  have  been  given  for  scholarship  purposes  in 
the  name  of  the  following: 

Alumnae  Classes  of  1945,  1950,  Currie  and  Patterson  Memorial 

1953,  1957,  and  1961  William  Drake 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson  Memorial         Warren  M.  Ficklen  Memorial 

Mrs.  James  F.  Blue  Memorial  N.  N.  Fleming 

James  Boyd  Memorial  Alma  Green  Frye  Memorial 

Rowland  A.  Brown  Scholarship  Samuel  Hewitt  Fulton 

Andrew  Bryson  Fund  E.  E.  Gillespie 

Nancy  Boyle  Caballero  Elizabeth  Monroe  Taylor  Gilmour  Memorial 

Carolina  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Margaret  Fraser  Gluck 

Company  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Graham,  Sr. 


Kate  Fields  Grannis  Memorial 
Elma  and  Price  H.  Gwynn,  )r. 
John  Wesley  Hall 

Sally  McCall  and  Robert  Pickett  Hamer 
Margaret  McKinnon  Hawley  Memorial 
Mildred  Johnston  Hay 
Jane  Flow  Henderson  Memorial 
Joseph  Eli  Henderson  Memorial 
John  L.  and  Janie  J.  Henry  Memorial 
Martha  A.  Holt 
Andrew  J.  Howell  Memorial 
Franklin  L.  Hyndman  Memorial 
Minnie  Melvin  Johnson  Memorial 
Paul  Guthrie  Jones 
Sarah  and  Louis  C.  LaMotte 
Katherine,  Mary  Patterson,  and 
Mattie  Livingston  Memorials 
Dr.  David  McBryde 
Hattie  McBryde  Memorial 
Daniel  Archibald  McCormick 
Bessie  McNeill  McEachern  Memorial 
John  W.  McLaughlin 
Antress  McLean 
Andrew  Calhoun  McLeod 
A.  H.  McLeod,  Sr. 


Flora  McLean  McLeod  Memorial 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  McMillan 

J.  L.  McMillan 

James  L.  McNair 

Laurin  McQueen 

William  and  Ida  Carmichael  McQueen 

Angus  McKinnon  Morgan  Memorial 

Mark  Morgan 

Osteen-Woodson  Scholarship 

Evelyn  Butler  Phillips 

Fannie  Bullock  Pullen 

Jessie  Schoellkoff 

The  Sinnott  Scholarship 

Thomas  Stamps  Memorial 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stewart 

Leroy  Stadler 

Charles  G.  Vardell 

Katherine  Allen  and  Jane  Dickson  Bell 

Vardell 
Linda  Vardell 
Leo  and  Ella  Wallace 
Mary  Gale  Carter  White 
Jessie  Chandler  Willard 
Marion  Stokes  Williamson 


LOAN  FUNDS 

The  following  named  loan  funds  of  at  least  $10,000  have  been  established: 

The  Jennie  E.  Alexander  Loan  Fund 

The  James  Madison  Graham  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
Other  funds  of  at  least  $1,000  have  been  given   for  loan  purposes   in  the 
names  of  the  following: 

Andrew  Bryson  Dr.  O.  L.  Parker 

Dr.  Darius  Flinchum  The  Smyth  Family 

J.  F.  McNair  Julia  Stewart 

J.  L.  McNair  Mrs.  J.  D.  Swinson 
The  Masonic  Order 
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